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The soap made by PEARS, in Great Britain, is incom- 
parably the purest and best for the toilet and bath. . 


All sorts of stores sell it, all sorts of people use it. 


All rights secured. 
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POPULAR BIBLE STUDY: ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND 
ITS LESSONS. 


THE remarkable growth of interest in Bible study now 
everywhere evident demands more attention than it is receiv- 
ei ing in the religious press. It is not many years 
Iwrerest in. Since the members of churches allowed their pastors 
Bisle 8tuby ~_— to serve as their vicars in the matter, and, if they 
awew concerned themselves in the least with theology, 
PHENOMENON 

were content with such crumbs of biblical lore as 
fell from their teacher’s table in sermon or Sunday school. It 
is true that Christian people, then as always, may be supposed 
to have read the Bible, but, if results are any criterion, in the great 
majority of cases such reading was desultory and thoughtless. 
Speaking generally, the fact was that the Bible was consulted, 
committed to memory, even worshiped ; but it was not studied. | 

Contrast this situation with that in the churches today. The 
revolt against Sunday-school methods that were satisfactory ten 
years ago has practically become a revolution. Bible classes — 
some with very rudimentary methods, it must be admitted — 
number thousands of members. Bible Study Leagues, Young 
People’s Societies’ courses, Reading Guilds, correspondence 
courses of innumerable sorts, popular lectures—these do not 
begin to exhaust the evidence at hand pointing to the widespread 
demand for Bible study among the rank and file of church mem- 
bers. The American Institute of Sacred Literature alone during 
the past year had ten thousand persons enrolled as students 
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both individually and in classes. So ubiquitous is the interest 
that it may almost be said to be a characteristic of the day. 
To neglect it is to neglect a sign of the times. The rank and 
file of the churches may not be in advance of their leaders, but 
they are certainly making new demands for instruction. The 
present generation has suffered so greatly from ignorant and 
fanatical interpreters of the Scriptures that it sees clearly that, 
so far as the Bible is concerned, its only hope lies in a sane and 
rational knowledge of the biblical teachings. 


Those who have carefully observed the currents of church life 
during the past twenty-five years, and who have kept themselves 
in touch with theological tendencies, cannot be 
surprised at the present condition of affairs. In 
many quarters it has, indeed, been foreseen. For it cannot be 
traced to any one agency, or to any local causes, and it is 
peculiar to no country or denomination. Germany and England, 
France and America, though in differing degrees, have all shared 
in the movement; while both the great Roman church and all 
really virile Protestant denominations have felt the same need 
and in many ways have attempted to satisfy it. 

Yet this very universality argues a common cause, and that, 
too, one not hard to find. Compare the age of pietistic, ‘‘comment- 
ing’’ devotion to the Bible with today, and the great difference at 
once appears: the supremacy of the historical method. So \ong as 
the Bible was studied for the purpose of establishing doctrines, 
so long its study could appeal but to the theologically minded. 
That it was so studied, and that such study was considered the 
only legitimate method, will appear to anyone who will recall the 
reception accorded pioneer popular works like those of Stanley 
in the Old Testament or Seeley in the New. Men thought it 
as impious to speak of Jesus being historically conditioned as to 
speak of men as descendants of the lower animals. Religious 
teachers were bent on sustaining theologies, and the ordinary. 
Christian judged Bible study by its theological fruits. 

And then into the midst of it all came the summons, alarming 
at first, but to every man who was in touch with the thought of his 
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age full of inspiration: Study the Bible as one studies other lit- 
eratures ; interpret its teachings in the light of the circumstances 
for which they were intended and out of which they sprang; use 
historical results to discriminate between the essential and the 
accidental ; in all things hold oneself independent of all dogma, 
and discover what the biblical writers actually taught, not what 
they ought to have taught. No student will ever forget the 
moment when for the first time he realized the full significance of 
such a summons. Brought face to face with a choice between 
such a method and the abandonment of some dogmatic position, 
he who chose to follow the new call suddenly found himself 
interested as never before in all that pertains to the Bible. It 
was not merely a new literature, it was a new revelation of God; 
and in the first flush of his enthusiasm he endeavored to lead 
others into similar independence and similar appreciation of 
biblical truth. Hebrew and Assyriology, Greek grammar and 
ancient history, were no longer of merely scholarly interest. 
The touch of history that had revivified the Bible revivified, even 
when it did not create, a new world of allied interests. 

And the fruit of this spirit, diffused by teachers and publica- 
tions through a quarter of a century in America, we are just 
beginning to discover. Popular interest in the Bible is the out- 
come of popularizing historical methods. 


There are two suggestions springing from these facts. The 
first is this: The Christian minister, if he is wise, will recognize 
Tee this interest and conform to it. It is only a matter 
Suagestions: Of working wisely and along the line of least resist- 
1. THE ance. It is idle to plead that the minister already 
MinisTeR MUST has so many imperative duties that he cannot add 
aon meneee another. The situation is too critical for such 

casuistry. Here is a great popular movement in 
the churches; will ministers direct it, or will they abandon the 
strategic opportunity and conscientiously but blindly prefer 
a course of action that, as any sensible minister confesses, 
leads into a restless activity that distracts quite as much as it 
edifies ? ‘ 
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The second suggestion is intended for those ministers who 
recognize the strategic situation and determine to exploit it. It 


2. Popuian 8 this: Do not make the mistake of believing that 
Biste Stuoy anything short of the true historical method will 
Must BE either satisfy yourself or meet the demands of your 
mes people. You do not need to be specialists in his- 
torical criticism, but you do need to teach the Bible as those 
who know about its composition, its history, its times. Merely 
to make pious or “‘spiritual’”” comments may for a time interest 
pious people, but the real teaching of the Bible is not to be gained 
alone by homiletical ingenuity, religious zeal, or even spiritual 
insight. The Bible from today forward will interest and inspire in 
the same proportion as it is studied and taught, not only sympa- 
thetically and prayerfully, but also historically. First discover 
precisely what the inspired writers meant to teach their own 
times, and then will one see clearly how to apply that teaching 
to one’s own time. ‘ 


DRESS AND PERSONAL ADORNMENT IN MODERN 
PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.CS,, F.R.GS., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


In dress the East presents one of the most obvious contrasts 
to the West. With us, quietness and uniformity, warmth and 
closeness of fit, are the mode; the oriental, however, rejoices at 
the widest variety in color, in design, and in significance. The 
climate dictates the brightest, the airiest, and the lightest of 
materials. The significance of costume in the East is very impor- 
tant; each race follows deeply ingrained traditional customs ; 
each occupation has something of a uniform, each sect and creed 
its distinguishing badges. Western modes of dress, ‘“‘frangee”’ 
coats, flannel underwear, patent-leather boots, and western hats 
are more and more coming into vogue among those who:aspire to 
social distinction or who wish to be thought enlightened. With 
all this I have nothing to do here; it is among the most primi- 
tive of the people that we find most to instruct us concerning 
ancient ways. 

The true native garments are the shirt, girdle, drawers, coat 
and cloak, head-dress, and shoes. Severalof the garments receive 
different Arabic names when but slightly varied, or even in but 
slightly distant districts or periods of time; thus in Egypt and 
the Lebanon there are marked differences. Here I shall men- 
tion the common modern names as used in southern Palestine. 

The shirt, or Aamees, is the only indispensable garment. It 
is long enough, usually, to reach nearly to the feet and, in the 
case of those who wear other garments, is usually white—of 
cotton or linen. Among the poorer dedouins and fellahin the 
kamees is usually of dark blue and is often the only garment 
worn, except the girdle and head-dress, by both sexes; worn as 
it then is, often exposing the chest and also during hours of work 
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raised to the knees, it is a scanty garment indeed. Among all 
the common people it is the garment for the night as well as 
the day, and is seldom removed. ‘Near is my shirt, but nearer 
is my skin,” is the Arab’s equivalent of, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than 
water.” The kamees is the equivalent of the Hebrew ketoneth and 
the Greek 

The girdle, or ztnar, is, on account of the looseness of the other 
garments, a most important item. It may be of leather,” of 
camels’ hair, or of bright-colored silk or cotton, like a long scarf, 
wound two or three times around the waist. It is tightened up 
for work, and when the long, scarf-like form is used, the ’assist- 
ance of another is often called in for the process of ‘girding”’; 
the clothes in such cases are often tucked up under the girdle as 
high as the knees. Without the “loins being girded’’? no one feels 
really fit for work or exercise. A common Arabic proverb says: 
“They prepared me; they girded me; but I have not strength 
for war’’—the height of unpreparedness. When the amees is 
loosened a little above the zmar, a space is left between the chest 
and the loose shirt, in which it is customary for a fellah or bedouin 
to carry his provisions,3 bread, or coin, and in which quite com- 
monly today a shepherd‘ places a small lamb or kid, supporting 
in his arms the forelegs and head. This is ‘‘the bosom” spoken 
of so many times in the Bible. At night, and in hours of 
relaxation and ease, the girdle is removed or loosened. Part of 
a common lullaby thus runs: 

Ya kamuvna, ya nasan 

Hal ahzamak, w'ata nam. 

(“Oh our moon, oh our sleepy one ; 

Loosen thy girth and go to sleep !"’) 
In the girdle is carried money,5 often tied up in a knotted cor- 
ner, pistols and daggers, and, in the case of the learned, the ink 
bottle and pens in a special holder. 

Over these first-mentioned garments all but the very poorest 
have, at any rate in winter, some kind of cloak. The most used 
is the ’aba. This is commonly of goats’ or camels’ hair, and of 
*2 Kings 1:8; Matt. 3:4. 3 Prov. 17:23; Luke 6: 36. 
2Cf.1 Kings 18:46; Luke 12: 35. 4Isa. 40:11. 5 Matt. 10:9 (R. V.). 
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striped brown and white; it is naturally fairly waterproof and, 
though when new more or less like a stiff square-cut sack, it after 
a time accommodates itself to the wearer’s figure. It is worn 
over the shoulders, and then usually reaches almost to the feet ; 
there are arm-holes at the upper corners, but they are not often 


A GROUP OUTSIDE THE DAMASCUS GATE. 


used; during sleep it is the covering for the whole person, which 
is either wrapped in it in a cold night, or head, body, and limbs 
are carefully gathered under it during a siesta in the sunshine. 
It is the equivalent of the garment mentioned in Exod. 22: 26. 
In cold weather the traveler carefully shelters his head,® arms, 
and chest, but, while kept warm above, is content that from the 
knees downward he walks unprotected and exposed to wind and 
wet. 

Another form of cloak, known as the durnoos, differing from 


6 Cf. 2 Sam. 15: 30. 
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the ’aba chiefly in possessing a hood like a monk’s cowl, is worn 
commonly by the Arabs of north Africa. 

The furweh, or sheepskin jacket, much used by shepherds, is 
certainly primitive. It is a roughly cut jacket with sleeves 
made of sheepskin. The wool, left long, is usually worn inward 
and the tanned hide outside. The ‘ada is in cold weather often 
worn over the furweh. 

These garments —the kamees, the zinar, and the ’aba or furweh 
—are all that are considered necessary by the poorer folk, both 
fellahin and bedouins, as a body-covering. Many a man may be 
seen, even in winter, going about with only a ragged, half-open 
kamees and a zinar of rope or tattered fragment of a scarf. 

Our Lord was probably dressed in the simple country gar- 
ments of his time, similar to those of today. The kamees 
(xérwv) was the coat without seam for which lots were cast, and 
the “ four parts, to every soldier a part’’” into which the rest of 
the wardrobe was divided may be conjectured to have been the 
’aba, the zinar, the head-dress, and the sandals. 

Today among the more well-to-do, especially among city 
dwellers, we find drawers, called shintian, always worn. This 
does not appear to have been the case in primitive Israel,® except 
among the priests. The shintian are usually of white cotton, and 
are fastened around the waist under the kamees, being drawn 
together by a tasselated cord known as the dakke. Over these 
garments comes the most conspicuous of all town garments, the 
brightly striped kumbaz. This is a long cassock-like garment. 
It fastens by means of two buttons at the collar, but is often left 
open, meets and overlaps at the waist, where it is fixed in posi- 
tion by the zémar and hangs loose to the feet below, being slit up 
at the sides as high as the knees to allow free play for the legs. 
The sleeves in the same way, though close-fitting above, are slit 
up and loose half way from the wrist, the edges of the slits 
being lined with numerous small buttons—or loops may some- 
times be used. A sudreyeh, or waistcoat, really more like a shirt 
front, of brightly colored material and buttoned up close, is in 
towns added to the costume between the amees and the kumbaz. 

7 John 19: 23. 8 Exod. 28 : 42, 43. 


DRESS IN MODERN PALESTINE 


A PATRIARCH OF TODAY 


Over this last is often worn a short jacket —either a modern 
western-cut jacket, called a sarko, or one of native pattern, such 
as the damer, a short jacket with long, pointed sleeves. 

Another type of costume, especially favored by the people 
of the Lebanon and elsewhere, is one in which the kuméaz is 
replaced by the long, loose outer drawers of colored cloth known 
as sherwal, the chest being covered by the sudreyeh and a damer 
or kabran. 

The extreme looseness of the trousers is a special mark of 
the gentleman of leisure, for they are unsuitable for labor. 
When seating himself the wearer must hitch up with his hands 
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the baggy front of his trousers from the ground. The wearer 
of lower garments of such a fashionable cut will probably affect 
in his sudveyeh and damer bright colors or elaborate gold embroid- 
ery. This is the costume of the Christian gentleman. The 
Moslems are prejudiced against such garments from a traditional 
saying of Mohammed: “ God will not have compassion on him 
who wears long trousers from pride.” Yet they themselves 
narrate a legend that the first sherwal were made by Sarah for 
Abraham, but it is further added by others that later the devil 
taught man to economize the cloth and produce the present 
‘“‘frangee”’ trousers ! 

The Moslem shezkh or effendi, if the latter be not, as is often 
the case, in European garments, wears outside the kumbaz a long 
flowing robe, the j#bdeh, which reaches to the feet. This may be 
of cloth, perhaps fur-lined, or of silk, in which case it is often 
elaborately quilted. It is most becoming and has much to do 
with the imposing appearance of the sheikhs of the mosques. 
The girdle is, of course, worn inside the jzbdeh. 

Among the Jews garments of all kinds, eastern and western 
indiscriminately mixed, are often worn, but the kumbaz is com- 
mon. On the sabbath, and daily among the chief rabbis, long 
cloaks similar to the Moslems’ jzddehs, but often of velvet, plush, 
or silk in gorgeous colors, are usual. These seem to be the 
modern survivors of the ‘long cloaks” of Luke 22:36. There 
is thus at the present day as great a contrast as in the time of 
our Lord between the simple country folks in their ’adas and the 
special religious professors in their grand and imposing cloaks. 

Two Jewish garments, common to the orthodox of all lands, 
deserve a mention here. They are the arba kanufoth® and the 
tallith, or praying shawl. The former is a small rectangular 
“chest protector,” useless as a covering, from the four corners of 
which depend the “fringes,” or ¢stzeth,*° the wearing of which 
has for so many years been an important part of Jewish ritual. 
The fringes were originally upon the ordinary outer garment of 
the Jews, the ancient ’aéa, but after their exile from Palestine 
ridicule led them to put them on this hidden and innermost 

9 Literally, “ four corners.” 1 Deut. 22:12; Numb. 15: 38, 39; Matt. 23:5. 
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GIRLS OF MODERN PALESTINE. 


of garments. Talmudic teaching puts an extravagant value 
on the wearing of these fringes, as in one place it is written: 
“Whoso diligently keeps this law of fringes is made worthy and 
shall see the face of the majesty of God.” * The praying shawl, 
or Zallith, is also an essential garment, but is ordinarily only worn 
at prayer and, of course, in the synagogues. Some aged Jews 
aiming at special sanctity wear the ¢a/iith all day. It is a small, 
square, woolen shawl, usually of striped material, with the corner 
fringes mysteriously knotted. In both these garments the fzizeth 
consists of eight threads twisted around one another a prescribed 
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number of times and finally tied in five knots. With the ¢allith 
are also worn the ¢ephillin,” or phylacteries, little leather boxes 
containing transcriptions of certain passages of Scripture (Exod. 
13: 1-10, 11-16; Deut. 6: 4-9; 11: 13-21), which are fastened, 
one on the forehead and one on the left arm, by leather straps. 

Resuming our account of the garments of the ordinary inhab- 
itants of modern Palestine, we must notice that very impor- 
tant, indeed indispensable, article, the head-dress. Although 
within the last hundred years it has become very common to 
wear but a fez or éarboush (the familiar red felt cap with a tassel), 
this is not the real local costume, but one imposed upon the 
people from without. Of antique head-dresses two distinct 
types occur—the turban, or /effeh, and the keffeyeh. The turban 
today is never worn alone, but wound around a red-tasseled cap 
similar to a fez, but usually more roomy. A white felt skull 
cap, known as the éekeyeh, is worn underneath; this protects the 
head when, as at night, the head-dress is removed, and is neces- 
sary because the hair is commonly shaved off periodically. The 
color, size, and mode of folding the turban are of prime impor- 
tance, and more than all else mark the wearer’s religion or his 
native locality. There are, however, today no such extraordinary 
varieties of design as occur in India. Indian turbans can be at 
once detected in the streets of Jerusalem by their greater ful- 
ness and complication. Compared with such all those of Palestine 
are very simple. Village communities and, still more, distant 
districts differ much in the size, the mode of arranging, and 
the color of the turban. More important than these, and even 
more fixed by unwritten law, are the great religious emblems. 
The Haj, or Moslem, who has performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca wears a pure white muslin /efeh; the Druze, one of sim- 
ilar color, but differently folded; those who claim descent from 
the Prophet, called sherifs, are proud of their right to wear one 
of green. The many orders of dervishes have their distinguish- 
ing marks: some wear a bright scarlet /effeh, others a high 
brown felt fez without a turban, and so on. For many years it 
was compulsory for all Jews to wear a black /effeh, and today, 
12 Exod. 13:9, 16; Deut. 6:8, etc. 
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though not enforced, it is a common custom, especially among 
the Chachamin, or rabbis. 

The native treats his turban with great respect. It is never 
removed in public, and to strike it off is a dire insult. When 
taken off at night, it is laid beside the bed on a special chair or 
stool set apart for it. At Moslem funerals the turban of the 
dead man is carried at the head of the bier, and in former times 
used to be placed on the post at the head end of the grave. It 
is now represented in stone, the top of the upright pillar, always 
placed at the head of every well-to-do Moslem’s tomb, being 
always so fashioned. Many of the old cemeteries thus record 
fashions in turbans long passed away. 

The other form of head-dress commonly used is especially 
that of the dedouin, though common in many villages also. It is 
probably the most ancient. The keffeyeh is a rectangular piece of 
material; it may be of white, black, or colored cotton, or among 
the more well-to-do of brightly striped silk, placed over the 
tekeyeh and kept in position by a circle of camels’ or goats’ hair 
rope twice wound around. This last is known as the ’@ka/, and 
rather by its weight than its tightness keeps the keffeyeh in 
position. This head-dress is both becoming and comfortable, 
and is a capital protection from the sun. The loose folds shield 
also the neck, and by flapping to and fro in riding mitigate the 
heat. By folding the keffeyeh around the lower part of the face 
to form what is known as a /itham, or mask, the features may be 
protected from the direct rays of the sun, or, as is often the 
case, from the eyes of the inquisitive. Suspicion must generally 
be entertained of a party of mounted dedouins whose features are 


thus “masked.” 
[ Zo be concluded.| 
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TOTEMISM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By ASSISTANT PROFESSOR Ross G. MuRISON, 
University College, Toronto, Can. 


Toremism (so called from an Algonquin word) is probably 
the most primitive of all pagan beliefs, as it has been the most 
universal, for traces of it are found in the history of all peoples. 
It is claimed by some that it is merely a social or political sys- 
tem, and not in essence religious. But non-religious totemism, 
where it is found, has always been arrived at by the elimination 
of the main religious views of the people, while the political 
system, which is included in religion in man’s earliest stages, 
remains. A totem is some object, generally an animal, though 
sometimes a heavenly body, or a plant, whose name the clan* 
bears, and to which it has a close relationship, traceable to 
descent. For example, the Crow clan are blood-brothers of the 
crow birds, because the first father or mother of the clan was a 
crow; either all were originally crows, and part, by a process of 
evolution, became men, or the first father may have been a 
crow, while the mother was a woman.? Each member of this 
clan is therefore known as a crow, and the life of one of these 
birds is as sacred as the life of a human kinsman. Very fre- 
quently the souls of the dead take up their abode in, or become, 
totem animals. A totem is never eaten except in some religious 
service, as in a sacrificial communion, which totem peoples seem 
to have observed annually. Should one use the flesh of his 
totem for food, either death will ensue or the sinner will be 
smitten with some loathsome disease.3 

t Primitive religion is never individual, but clannish, tribal, or national. 

2 Between primitive man and his animal neighbors there is no great gulf fixed ; 


they are on the same plane. In the times of long ago there was still less difference. 
In the folk-lore of most peoples stories are told of the marriage of an animal (always 


a prince) with some beautiful damsel. 


3 Ball’s Khond servants would not carry, or even touch, a basket containing the 
skin of a young leopard, their totem animal ; see Jungle Life, p. 600. 
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inadequate as a religion, and its doctrines are gradually changed, 
or are charged with new meanings, while the deity is no longer 
confined in a vague way in the totem animal, The clan system 
may, however, remain on its totemic basis long after this 
change, but the relationship to the animal will be softened down.‘ 

The Haida (Hidery) Indians, one of the great nations of 
British Columbia, may be taken as a good example of totem 


organization.’ This nation is divided into two great phratries, 


the Raven and the Eagle, the former being the superior or 
senior. The Raven phratry is divided into the following clans: 
Wolf, Bear, Scannah Whale, Skate, Mountain Goat, Sea Lion, 
Moon, Sun, Rainbow, and Thunderbird; the Eagle into: Eagle, 
Raven, Frog, Beaver, Shark, Moon, Duck, Codfish, Wasco, 
Whale, Owl, Dogfish, Sculpin, and Dragon Fly. The genealogy 
of a family is marked by a totem pole, on which is carved the 
totem crests of the female ancestors.© Each clan has its own 
dances, which resemble in a rude way the motion of the totem, 


and are probably performed for purposes of magic, or to keep 


‘the totem animal favorable to its human namesakes.7 

About the origin of totemism nothing certain is known, and 
we have not space here to examine the many theories and 
guesses put forward by different thinkers. 

It is not to be expected that any full system of totem- 
ism, even in its most attenuated form, will be found among the 
Hebrews in historical times. Totemism can maintain itself 
in any completeness only among savages like the peoples in 


4Most probably the savage ancestors of the Romans were true “ totem wolves,” 
but this relationship was softened down to fosterage. 

5 DEANS, Zales from the Totems of the Hidery. The supreme deity of the Haida, 
as of almost all of the western Indians, is the raven-god. One of the British Colum- 
bia exhibits at the World’s Fair was a complete village of this nation. 

6 Among most primitive peoples relationship is counted only through the mother. 
There are very few traces of this matriarchate remaining in the Old Testament. 

7 The “spraying of heads” in the Five Nation bear dance is to keep the bears in 
good humor, as these animals have the power of making Indians see ghosts. 

8 For the view that totemism is neither political nor religious, but a system of 
magic, see two articles by FRAZER, and acriticism by LANG, in the Fortnightly eats 
Vol. LXV. sy 
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Australia and North America, among whom the best examples 
have been found; but when the story of Israel opens, that nation 
is already long past that stage of its development. Yet, because 
of the primal character of totemism, many of its customs, prac- 
tices, and beliefs will long maintain themselves, in spite of gen- 
eral progress, while the system as a whole may disappear. 

Egypt, that land of strange contradictions,’ is a good exam- 
ple of this truth. In spite of its millenniums of settled agricul- 
tural life, its great advance in literature, art, and science, a 
surprising amount of this old system persisted. The nomes 
down to the very last bore totem names, while within them the 
animals were worshiped with totem rites and totem doctrines, 
though with much else superadded. 

A cursory examination of the proper names of the Arab 
tribes shows that totemism must at one time have been common 
among that people also. The first Arab who appears in history 
(mentioned by Shalmaneser I., 854 B. C.) is Gindibu, the 
Locust.*° One of the most important of the tribes which 
migrated from south Arabia to the Tajj in the first century of 


our era was the banu Kalb, the Dog tribe. Robertson Smith * 
quotes, among others, the following clans which formed impor- 
tant groups: Lion, Wolf, Locust, Dove, Bull, Colt of an Ass, 
Kite, Lizard, She-goat, Hedgehog; and each individual of these 
clans was known in true totem fashion as a lion, a wolf, and so 
on.™ The laws governing relationships seem in pre-islamic days 
to have also been totemic. 


Totemism was thus no new or strange thing in the East, and 
it would be surprising if no traces of it are to be found among 
the Hebrews and their immediate neighbors. Because of long 
development, and many changes in religion, the animal designa- 
tions among the clan and family names are the surest evidence 
that such a system at one time prevailed; and, although these 
form but a small proportion of all the proper names in the 

9It is rather confusing to find workers’ strikes (by no means uncommon) occur- 
ring among totem-worshipers. 

10 This is still the common Arab name for locust. 

"Journal of Philology, Vol. IX, p. 79. 
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Old Testament, yet they are of such a kind and so used that 
totemism alone will explain the great majority of them. 

The first division of the people was into two animal mother- 
houses, Leah and Rachel, the Wild Cowand the Ewe, correspond- 
ing to the Raven and Eagle phratries of the Haidas. The Wild 
Cow and the Ewe have a common origin in Laban, ‘‘ The White 
One,” which, it is quite possible, is also a totem name, and may 
be compared with ‘The White One” or ‘“ The Great White 
One,” the common titles given by our eastern Indians to the 
hare-god, their supreme deity and all-father. 

Many of the names in the Old Testament which appear to 
be individual are to be taken as clan designations, for member- 
ship is always expressed as sonship. An examination of the 
animal names, together with others which may be totemic, gives 
nearly a hundred, and doubtless many of those for which no 
good meaning can now be found also belong to this class. 
Many which were originally totem have been changed to some 
euphemism, as totems, like fairies, do not like to be spoken of by 
their plain name.” Names like Nobhah,7z.e., darker, illustrate this. 

Some of the most obvious totem names in the Old Testament 
are: 


Achbor. . . Mouse . . . ServantofJosiah . . . 2 Kings 22:12. 
Falcon . . . Grandson (clan) of Seir. 2 Sam. 3:7. 

Elah. . . . Terebinth . . Fatherof Hoshea. . . 2 Kings 15:30. 
Asnah . . . Thornbush"3 . Returnedclan . . . . Ezra2:50. 

Aran. . . . Wild goat. . Tribein Esau... . Gen. 36:28. 

Becher . . . Youngcamel. Twoclansin Israel . . Num. 26:35;1Chr.7:8. 
Gemali. .. Camel... Danite ..... . Numb, 13:12. 
Gazzam. . Locust . . . Returnedclan . . . . Ezra2:48. 

Deborah . . Bee . . . Rebekah’s foster-mother. Gen. 35:8 (Judg. 4:4). 
Zeeb. . . . Wolf. . . . Princeof Midian . . . Judg. 7:25. 

Ziza. . . . Reptile. .. Leviteclan .... . 2 Chron. 23:11. 
Hagab .. . Locust... Exileclan ..... Ezra2a:46. 
Hoglah. . . Partridge . . Woman(clan)in Manasseh Numb. 26: 33. 

Hezir .. . Swine .. . Priestlyfamily . . . . 41 Chron. 24:15. 
Huldah. . Weasel. . . Prophetess ... . . 2 Kings 22:14. 
Hamor. .. He-ass.. . FatherofShechem . . Gen. 33:19. 


% The Jewish superstition regarding the name Yahweh, the proper pronunciation 
of which must not even be thought under pains of everlasting torment, originated in 
a similar feeling. 


13 The thorn was sacred ; ¢/. Moses and the burning bush. 
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. . . Dowe. .. Prophet . . . . . . 2 Kgs. 14:25; Jon.1:1. 
Jemima. . . Dove. . Daughter ofJob . . . Job 42:14. 
Caleb . - Dog... . Hero—important clan . Numb. 26:65. 
Leah. . . . Wild cow . Wife ofJacob . . . . Gen. 29:16. 
Father of Palti. . . . Sam.25: 44. 
Nahash (Nahshon) Serpent . Ancestor of David (often) Ruth 4: 20. 
Father (clan) of Joshua . Exod. 33:11. 
Susi. . . . Horse . . . ClaninJoseph. . . . Numb. 13:11. 
Eglah . . . Heifer . . Wifeof David . . . . 2Sam.3:5. 
Oreb. . . Crow. . . . Princeof Midian . . . Judg. 7:25. 
Zibia (cf. Dorkas) Gazelle . Clanin Benjamin. . t Chron. 8:9. 
— . . Sparrow . Wife of Moses . . . Exod. 2:21, 
Zorites . . Hornets . . ClaninJudah . . . . 1 Chron. 2:54. 
Zibeon . . . Hyena. . Hivite family . . . Gen. 36: 2. 
Parosh . . Flea. . . Exilefamily. . .. Ezra 2: 3. 
Rachel . . . Ewe... . WifeofJacob .. Gen. 29 : 6. 
Seir . . . . He-goat . . NationinEsau. . . Gen. 36: 20. 
‘Samson. . Sun... . Judge. ...... Judy. 13:24. 
Shaphan . . Rockbadger . Scribein Jerusalem . . Jer. 36:10. 
Shupham . . Horned serpent Clanin Benjamin. . . Numb. 26:39. 
Saraph . . . Flying serpent ClaninJudah .. . 1 Chron. 4 : 22. 
Tamar. . Palmtree . . Daughter-in-law of Judah Gen. 38: 6. 
Tola. . . Worm .. . ClaninIssachar . . . Gen. 46:13. 
Tahash. . . Porpoise? . . SonofNahor ... . Gen.22:24. 
Terah . .. Ibex... . FatherofAbram .. . Gen. 11:27. 


To say that these names were given for poetical reasons fails 
to explain either their tribal use or why animal names are much 
rarer in later times, while animal symbolism is much more com- 
mon: No good Jew in post-exilic times would call his childa 
snake, a pig, or an ass, for these beasts are too unclean from the 
religious standpoint; yet the Aaronic house, which drew the 
seventeenth lot in the arrangement of the order of temple 
service, bore the clan name of Pig or Boar (Hezir) (1 Chron. 
24:17; cf. Neh. 10:21). This means that for two weeks or 
more each year the temple sacrifices were made by ‘‘Swine,” for 
each member of the Swine house would be known as a “ Pig.” 
It is not possible to imagine a priest, trained in the law, calling 
his child, who was yet to serve the altar, a pig for any poetic 
reason, and the only explanation of the use of this name by a 
priestly family is that the old totem divisions still maintained 
themselves. The third largest clan which returned from the 
exile were the “Fleas.”** The language of this passage is 

%4 Ezra 2:3; in Nehemiah the fourth, in Esdras the fifth largest. 
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thoroughly totemic: ‘‘ Now these are the children of the prov- 
ince . . . . which returned unto Jerusalem and Judah, the clan 
of the Flea (bne Par‘osh), two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-two.” Another example of technical totem language 
occurs in the speech of Gaal ben Ebed to the Shechemites : 
‘Serve ye the men of the Ass, the father of Shechem” (Judg. 
9: 28; of. Gen. 33:19). 

The genealogy of Jeroboam I. is interesting because of its 
connection with totemism. His mother’s name is given as. 
Zeru‘ah, which shows that this name must have been intimately 
connected with that of Jeroboam in tradition, although there 
appears from the Bible absolutely no reason why she should be. 
mentioned at all. The meaning of the name is variously given. 
as ‘‘leprous”’ or ‘‘full-breasted,” but I think both are wrong, and 
that the name (FIPMZ) is connected with the word for hornet 
(Fiv"%). Tradition connected the hornet with Jeroboam, and, 
as the word is feminine, it gradually came to be regarded as 
being the name of his mother. Jeroboam being a hornet, the 
revolution came to be known proverbially as the work of the 
Hornet, and this is the origin of the thrice repeated use of the 
hornet as a figure of God’s punishment of the enemies of the 
people.*s Jeroboam is further described as having been an 
Ephrathite, which is taken by the revisers and commentators as 
meaning Ephraimite, an emendation for which there seems to 
be little reason. The genealogical tables are of assistance in 
clearing up the difficulty, for there it is said that the Zorites 
(Hornets) were descendants of Ephrath, a wife of Caleb, which 
simply means that the Hornets were a sept of the Ephrathites, 
who were in turn a clan in the great Dog phratry (the Calebites) 
(1 Chron. 2:19, 50-54). Because Jeroboam was a Hornet, he 
was also an Ephrathite, and from the same group of families as 
the house of David.*® 


*5 The figure is first used by E (Josh. 24:12), who was of the northern kingdom, 
From him it was adopted by D (Deut. 7:20) and by P (Exod. 23:28). Besides the 
three passages in the Hexateuch, the hornet is not referred to in the Old Testament. 
except in proper names. i 


*6 Because at first sight it seems improbable that the revolting tribes should. 


choose a Judaite for their king, it has become the accepted belief that Jeroboam was, 
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Robertson Smith has shown that David belonged to the Ser- 
pent stock or totem. He gives the following reasons for this 
belief: One of David’s ancestors was the Serpent (Nahash, Ruth 
4:20); his sister Abigail, the daughter of Jesse (1 Chron. 2: 16), 
is also the Serpent’s daughter (2 Sam. 17:25); he was very 
friendly with Israel’s enemy, Nahash, king of the Ammonites ; 
his son, Adonijah, when he attempted to seize supreme authority, 
made the serpent stone (Zoheleth) his headquarters; and in the 
temple, which was the court church, one of the chief symbols 
and idols was Nehushtan, a bronze serpent. While no one of 
these arguments by itself may be of convincing force, yet all 
together make it almost certain that the Davidic dynasty was 
the rule of the Serpent house. 

The reference is probably to the totem crests of these tribes, 


an Ephraimite; but a closer examination shows that the improbability lies on the other 
side. In the rebellion of Absalom his supporters were mainly from the ten tribes, 
and not from Judah, and the first attempt of Jeroboam was along the same lines; only 
after its failure did he confine himself to the people of the north. From his name 
little help is to be got, although the striking similarity of it to that of Rehoboam 
shows that the one was formed from the other, but the name Jeroboam is evidently an 
assumed one, adopted by the usurper, who doubtless posed as the “‘Champion of the 
People.” Very strangely, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel, the three nephews of David, are 
always said to be the sons of Zeruiah, the father never being mentioned. This is 
evidently, then, the family name, and for it there is no derivation in Hebrew, and none 
found so far in the cognate languages, so that it may well be a corruption of Zeru’ah. 
This would bring Jeroboam into very close relationship to the family of Joab, and 
would help to explain his readiness to rebel, as doubtless that family would be eager 
to avenge the sacrilegious murder of their kinsman. No rebellion of like extent to 
this has ever been carried out by an obscure person, but always by someone of high 
position in court or camp. History tells that Jeroboam was a “mighty man of valor,” 
and a servant of Solomon, which must mean, not a minor servant, but one high in 
authority. Because of his confidence in him the king appointed him taskmaster over 
the northern tribes to enforce the payment of the taxes. The narrow favoritism of 
Solomon, and his tyrannical treatment of all the tribes except his own, make it very 
improbable that an Ephraimite should be so high in his favor, or should be appointed 
to such a duty. As taskmaster he learned the feelings of the people toward the 
reigning monarch, and determined to profit thereby. His being of Judah gave the 
people more hope of success, as then many of the Judaites, and especially the 
important Dog clan (Calebites), his kinsmen, would be expected to join in the enter- 
prise. It would thus appear that the plain word of Scripture is after all the best 
authority as to the genealogy of Jeroboam; he was an Ephrathite, a Judaite from the 
same locality, therefore from the same group of families, as the great David, and was 
most likely closely related to the house of that king. 
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when, in the Blessing of Jacob, Judah is called a young lion, 
Issachar an ass, Naphtali a hind, Dan a serpent, and Benjamin 
a wolf (Gen., chap. 49). 

Besides the animal names, and their use in clan and father- 
house organization, there is little direct evidence of the totem 
stage of Israel’s history, but much that is confirmatory. The 
sacrifice and the eating with religious rites of swine, mice, and 
other unclean animals”? are most likely the retention of the old 
totem sacrifice, when the flesh was eaten as the flesh of God, and 
by partaking of it one partook, not only of the virtues of the 
deity, but of the mystic life of the tribe. A clearer reference is 
found in the classical passage in Ezekiel (8:10, 11) where the 
prophet entering the temple sees “every likeness of reptiles, and 


abominable beasts, even all the idols of the house of Israel . 


engraved upon the wall all around, and before them were 
standing seventy men of the elders of the house of Israel, with 
Jaazaniah of the Cony clan (ben Shaphan) standing in their 
midst, and every man had a censer in his hand, and the fra- 
grance of the incense was ascending.” This is proof that animal- 
worship had been at one time quite common in Israel, and was 
not forgotten even as late as exilic times. This was not merely 
a local movement, for there are seventy (a round number) elders, 
and all the idols of Israel.** The presiding priest was the head 
of the Rock Badger clan (Shaphan), and doubtless the others 
were also chiefs of totem families. 

Totemism having thus entered very closely into the life and 
religion of Israel, the question arises: What part had it in the 
development which culminated in the pure theism of the prophets 
and the Christ? No connection can be traced between this 

4 Isa. 65:4; 66:7. These chapters (with others) are now commonly held to be of 
post-exilic date. ‘ 


*8Tt may be this turning to their old rites was a forlorn hope, for the darkness of 
despair was upon the land. “Jehovah regardeth us not, Jehovah hath forsaken the 
land” (vs. 12), they said, and therefore they looked for help from other sources. Just 
as a sick person, when other hope fails, will often forsake the regular practitioner, and 
go to some quack who proclaims a new discovery, or else return to some old supersti- 
tion, so those Israelites in their sore distress forsook the true God, and some tried the 
new (to them) quackery of Babylonian cults (vss. 13 ff.), while the older people went 
back to the ancient tribal practices. 
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system and the name Yahweh, for even in the lowest meaning 
suggested for that name, that of “rain-giver,” it has in it some- 
thing superior to the doctrines of totemism. On the other hand, 
the deities of the primitive Semites were tribal, and their sacrifices 
were communions. And these would both very well agree with 
a totem origin; but it is impossible to dogmatize. The three 
great external adversaries of the faith in Israel were the primitive 
totemic superstitions, the Baalism of the Canaanites, and the 
astralism of the Babylonians. The first of these was the 
greatest, although, the others being newer, and dealing with out- 
ward religion, their ravages were more noticeable. They were, 
however, but new outworks, showy and not enduring, while the 
heart of the fortress was the low, dark stronghold founded on 


- totemism. The Canaanitic cults were killed by the exile, and 


the Babylonian scarcely survived the return; but the old totem- 
ism, nurtured through a thousand generations, survived, because it 
was of the inner life of the people. When its outward rites were 
finally suppressed, many of them, doubtless, grafted themselves 
on to legitimate practices, and certainly many of its superstitions 
still live among the Jews, as they do among the gentiles. 


19 The passover sacrifice was primitive, and was purely a communion to the very 
last. 


2°It is remarkable that no prophet, except Jonah, has a totem name. 


FAITH AS AN EFFORT OF THE SOUL. 
(Heb. 11:1.) 


By Rev. A. T. BURBRIDGE, 
Henley-on-Thames, England. 


As Has been frequently remarked, this passage is not a 
definition of faith. But, unfortunately, it has been almost uni- 
versally treated as if it were such. All science and philosophy 
seek to define; the definition is their most finished and perfect 
product. And most commentators have written on this text of 
Scripture as if there were lying behind it a whole region of 
philosophical truth. As we follow them in their remarks on 
the passage, we soon find ourselves in that rarer atmosphere of 
early metaphysical thought from which the inspired writings 
elsewhere are remarkably free. We leave the highway of true 
expository study when we begin, perhaps almost unconsciously, 
to treat this saying as a definition, as a self-contained truth 
which can be isolated and inquired into, probed and analyzed. 
In reality it is a statement of an entirely different order; it is 
illuminative because of the flow of thought which passes through 
it ; sever its connections with its context and it becomes itself 
sorely in need of an illumination. 

It is true that this saying may be described as a monumental 
utterance, and in that respect’ it possesses all the striking fea- 
tures of a definition. It rises up suddenly, almost precipitously, 
above the surrounding context ; there is something about it that 
attracts our attention at once. The “‘loftiness” of the saying, 
if we may use such an expression, wins our notice. There is a 
great mass of truth in these few words, more than in the verses 
that precede or those that follow. All these are characteristics 
of a definition. This verse interrupts the smooth flow of thought : 
Heb. 10: 39 and I1:2 are on the same level, but not 10: 39 and 
11:1, or 11:1, 2. We feel ourselves brought to a standstill, we 
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find ourselves inquiring as to the meaning of the presence of 
this saying here, a saying of so different a character and style 
from those which are found in the immediate context. We 
ask: What is the writer’s object in making such a statement as 
this? And the discovery of an answer to this question is the 
proper point from which to begin an elucidation of the passage. 
It is the first explanation required, and it had better be treated 
as the first difficulty. Frequently it has been left to the last, 
and even then sometimes no effort has been made to solve it. 
The philosophical definition has been expounded, but the object 
of the writer in introducing such a definition here, and the pur- 
pose it serves, the reader has had to try to discover for himself. 

We have already said that this passage is not a definition of 
faith. We would go still farther and remark that a reader must 
have his definition more or less formulated before he can under- 
stand the statement at all; he must know what faith is, before 
he can comprehend the truth contained in this passage. To 
quote it to some earnest soul groping after the truth as it is in 
Jesus as a definition of the faith that saves would be a waste of 
breath. Or let any scholar, ignorant of the nature of the Chris- 
tian’s faith and curious to learn, turn to this passage for instruc- 
tion. If he read it, “faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen,” it would certainly not supply 
him with the information he wanted, for it would give him no 
hint as to the essence of faith. If he read it, ‘faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” we 
venture to think the saying would be a complete mystery to him. 
The passage is evidently meant for the man who has had some 
experience of what faith is, but has missed some particular and 
important phase of it. And the object of the writer was to 
bring this neglected or forgotten feature to the attention of his 
readers. What was this phase of faith which they had missed ? 

This question may be best answered by a reference to the 
general contents of the epistle to the Hebrews. For all through 
it the writer has in view the faith of his readers, and the picture 
has been transferred from his mind’s eye to the pages of his 
manuscript, and can be easily discovered there by the most 
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casual observer, together with its companion picture of the more 
perfect faith with which he wishes to inspire his readers. On 
this subject we may fitly quote the words of Dr. Warfield, in his 
article on “ Faith” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. He says, with 
reference to the epistle to the Hebrews: ‘The danger against 
which, in the providence of God, he [the writer of the epistle ] 
was called upon to guard the infant flock, was not that it should 
fall away from faith to works, but that it should fall away from 
faith into despair. His readers were threatened, not with legal- 
ism, but with shrinking back, and he needed therefore to 
emphasize not so much the object of faith as the duty of 


- faith.” These last words give us an answer to our question. 


The purpose of the writer is to arouse in his readers a conscious- 
ness of the duty of faith. Perhaps some words of Dr. Dale in 
his sermon on “ Faith in God and Christ” will serve to illustrate 
the point. “ Faith in God — faith in Christ— is in its final form 
an act of the will: it is a moral act: it is not an emotion, an 
impression, the result of considerations which act upon a man 
from without; it is an act in which he exercises moral choice. 
To have faith we must will to have it.’ In fact, Dr. Dale’s 
sermon is in many respects a modern rendering of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. It is an appeal to conscience, to all that is 
highest and best in man, supported by a reference to a past of 
glorious records, an exhorting of men to arouse themselves, to 
take a firmer grip on the new gospel, to hold fast to the new- 
found faith. Faith is regarded in this epistle, as well as in Dr. 
Dale’s sermon, as an act of the will. And, therefore, the epistle 
differs perhaps from every other portion of the New Testament 
in conception, thought, and style. If you desire to rouse a man 
to new spiritual energy, you do not, as a rule, instruct him, you 
appeal to him; you do not deal in arguments, but rather in 
illustrations and examples. If you have to give him informa- 
tion or teaching, it must be as brief as possible. What he needs 
is a renewal of his spiritual vigor. A close study of the style of 
this epistle will reveal it to be an almost perfect specimen of 
such a method of treatment. It was the condition of the read- 
ers, the need there was of rousing them to fresh faith, which 
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determines the choice of subject, the course of reasoning, the 
continual reference to the past, the frequent introduction of per- 
sonal appeals, the literary style, and the insertion of the chapter 
of which the passage we are now considering forms the preface. 

Then the question we wish to answer is: How does the 
statement in Heb. 11:1 help toward this end? As a definition 
of a more or less philosophical character it does not help at all. 
Can we find any better interpretation of the passage, by which 
it may be seen to be in harmony with the writer’s purpose to 
arouse his readers to a firmer and more constant faith ? 

It is, of course, evident that there is a close connection between 
the first and the remaining verses of chap. 11, that the one gives 
the general statement, while the others supply the particular 
examples of its truth in history and experience. Therefore 
some consideration of the whole chapter is likely to help us in 
understanding its first verse. In such a general study of the 
chapter and its significance there are two passages which serve 
to bind securely at the beginning and the end the numer- 
ous threads which are woven together in the record, the deeds 
and characters of different men, and thus to save us from a 
bewildering entanglement and confusion. They are, év ravry yap 
of mpecBitepo (5:2) and obro: mdvres paptupn- 
Oévres Sia Tis wiotews (5:39). Following the Revised Version, 
we translate €uaptupnOncav ‘to have witness borne to one.” It 
is to be noted that whenever this word is used in the epistle it has 
reference to the divine record contained in the Scriptures. Abel’s 
righteousness is witnessed by God in the Scriptures (11:4). 
God witnesses in the Scriptures concerning our Lord: “Or od 
iepeds eis Tov ai@va (7:17). So in the Scriptures the witness is 
borne of Melchizedek that he liveth (7:8). And in 10:15 a 
quotation from Scripture which contains a revealed truth con- 
cerning God is introduced with the words: Maprupei xal 
76 IIvedua Ayiov. So that we do not think we shall be far. 
wrong if we understand by “the witness that is borne”’ in 11: 2, 
39, the witness of sacred history to the characters and lives and 
deeds of these men. Now, the contents of that history were 
determined by the presence or absence of faith. If a man had, 
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no faith, then it mattered not what position he occupied, how 
brilliant and accomplished he was, how estimable his life and 
character, the Scriptures have little or nothing to say about him. 
It simply did not come within their province to deal with him 
at all. On the other hand, if a person had faith, though it might 
be only Rahab the harlot, or the little-known parents of Moses, 
yet that faith might secure for them a place in the sacred record. 
It was through their faith “that they had witness borne to 
them.” Yet again and in another fashion the contents of Scrip- 
ture are determined by faith. The actions which are recorded 
are those actions in a man’s life of which faith is the motive 
power, the actions which are expressive of the faith of his soul. 
Joseph was a king’s chief minister, yet little is told us of the 
services he rendered to the state, and in this chapter nothing at 
all; here reference is only made to that which was in his life 
the outcome of his faith in God’s word (11:22). ‘“Therein”— 
in respect to their faith—the men of old had witness borne to 
them. The Bible contains the history, the sayings, the songs 
of faithful men. It is the book of God’s promises and also the 
book of man’s faith. For the two must go together, and together 
‘they make religion. 

This latter truth is the one which is emphasized and illus- 
trated in this eleventh chapter. The writer’s assertion that the 
various achievements mentioned in the chapter were accom- 
plished by faith seems in some instances somewhat daring, and 
at first appears almost an unwarranted assumption. That the 
fully developed faith of the New Testament is meant is, of 
course, impossible. The faith of chap. 11 must be taken in a 
broader sense, as simply an effort on the part of man’s spiritual 
nature toward God, which has its result in various {different 
forms, the essence of the faith, however, consisting in the mak- 
ing of the effort. God reveals himself and speaks his promises, 
but man must do his part. It may take the outward form of a 
sacrifice, of the building of an ark, of the offering up of an only 
child, or of the saving of a little one from death by love’s wise 
plan. But however much it may vary in form and in practice, 
in spirit it is the same in every case. It is an effort on man’s 
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part by which he turns to God. It is, as it were, a going forth 
to meet God half way. Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, the patri- 
archs, Moses, Rahab, Samuel, David, however much they dif- 
fered in other respects, were alike in this: when God spoke, they 
made an effort to hear his voice; when he revealed himself to 
them, they made an effort to see his face; when he promised, 
they responded by stretching out the hand to receive that which 
he had to give them. The lives of the heroes of chap. 11 were 
full of active faith. This same effort of the soul directed toward 
God is faith in its simplest and most universal form, the faith 
which finds its fullest expression in the saving faith of the man 
who trusts in Christ, but which was no less present in the primi- 
tive faith of Abel. It was just this feature of faith which 
needed emphasis for the Hebrew readers of this letter; they 
lacked the strenuous effort of the man of faith, in his response 
to God. They needed to learn how the contents of their sacred 
Scriptures were determined by the presence or absence of this 
faith; how without such faith religion would not be, God’s 
promises would not be, things hoped for would not be, things 
unseen would be things unknown. Thus the chapter is prefaced 
with these words, riots imdoracis, mpayua- 
Tov éreyxos ov 

How, then, does this exposition of the chapter help us to 
understand the difficult expression, The 
Revised Version translates trdéoracis “assurance.” But ‘the 
assurance of things hoped for” is a very awkward expression, 
and the nature of the genitive is by no means easy to determine. 
Bishop Westcott in his Commentary has no hesitation in fixing 
the meaning as ‘‘essence,” which he defines as “that which gives 
real existence to a thing.’’ We prefer the definition of essence 
supplied by him in his note on Heb. 1:3, ‘that in virtue of 
which a thing is what it is.” Interpreting the word thus in the 
passage before us, the former portion of the passage may be 
expounded in some such way as this: Things hoped for cannot 
be without faith; it is faith which makes them what they are; 
without faith they may be something else —interesting words or 
beautiful dreams or attractive speculations—but they cannot be 
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things hoped for. Does not general experience prove the truth, 
of this assertion? Faith is the very essence of hope. We invari- 
ably hope because we have faith in someone or in something. 
The man without faith is always a pessimist. We cannot give 
hope to any poor despairing mortal till we give him faith. 
Simply to bid him ‘be hopeful” will seem to him a mockery of 
words. But this is not quite what this writer says. Faith he 
declares to be the essence of things hoped for, not of hope. And 
this form of statement is adopted with the set purpose of making 
plain to the readers their responsibility. God has done his part ; 
the things hoped for do exist, as far as he is concerned; the 
promises are spoken, written down. And yet it is absolutely 
essential that man should do his part too, if these promises of 
God, these revelations of God, are to become in very truth 
“things hoped for.” If he does not, they will remain something 
infinitely poorer. It is a mere platitude that where there is no 
hope there are no things hoped for. Man’s faith brings “things 
hoped for” into being, makes them what they really are. When 
that faith is wanting, what is the result? A man is passing 
through a season of spiritual doubt, faith has almost gone from 
his soul. The promises of God are still before him, they are 
read by him, but what.are they ? Empty words, and yet capable 
in their very emptiness of echoing a sweet music which is torture 
to him; the thought of heaven, of holiness, of eternal joy, is a 
mockery to him, and yet a mockery that saddens him. The 
things hoped for by the church, by the believer, are there 
indeed —he is all too conscious of that—but to him without 
faith they are not things hoped for at all, something very dif- 
ferent. Or a church is passing through a season of spiritual 
indolence; in its prosperity and ease it slumbers the slumber 
that so often ends in death; its religion lacks virility, its mem- 
bers will not rouse themselves to active faith. How narrow 
then becomes the region of “things hoped for”! Rationalism 
and skepticism busy themselves with one after another of the 
church’s bright visions and transform them into dim drab 
shadows. ‘Things hoped for” become first mere possibilities, 


and then despised and childish fancies. So, under different 
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circumstances, this writer speaks his message to the Hebrews: 
“If you are going to keep the things hoped for, you must rouse 
yourselves to faith, you must make the effort to believe, you 
must bid your souls be patient and endure.”’ 

In the other difficult expression, rpayydtwv ob Bre- 
mouévov, we have naturally no hesitation in following Bishop 
Westcott and translating édeyyos “proof.” Unseen things 
belong to a different category from things hoped for. The 
latter are to be found in the subjective world of our souls, their 
existence does not require any proof, as soon as they are pres- 
ent they are perceived. The difficulty with them is to bring them 
into existence, to make them really things hoped for. With 
things unseen it is different. They do exist, outside and inde- 
pendent of ourselves (hence the introduction of mpayudrwr, not 
found in conjunction with édmfoudvwv). The difficulty is to 
‘become convinced of their existence. Invisibility deprives us 
of one of our most ordinary methods of proof; then what is to 
take its place? We answer faith, faith is proof. Not faith as 
contrasted with rationalism, not faith as contrasted with skepti- 
cism and doubt, but faith as expressing the energy of a man’s 
soul, the highest form of activity of which he is capable. The 
man who simply remains passive and allows argument after argu- 
ment and proof after proof to be pumped into his empty mind 
will never be quite sure of anything. Life for him will consist 
of a balancing of probabilities, a careful sifting of endless evi- 
dences, and engrossed in discussing the various pros and cons he 
will never arrive at certainty. In the region of apologetics we 
have many so-called “ proofs,” among others those of the divine 
existence. They are not really “proofs,” they do not by them- 
selves convince; everyone knows that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews is correct when he declares faith to be the real 
proof. The divine existence was never made certain$to any 
man by means of the so-called proofs alone. No man has been 
convinced of the existence of God until he has made a great 
effort of the soul, until he has longed and struggled to believe, 
“stretching lame hands of faith,” not only fighting his doubts, 


but tearing himself away from them and turning resolutely to 
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the God he could not see. Then certainty came to him and not 
till then. So also is it with those who, knowing nothing of 
arguments. and theological proofs, are yet certain of God’s 
existence. To them the effort is an easy one, to turn to God 
comes natural to them. It is a simple faith that convinces 
them of the things unseen. Their conviction is as strong a one 
as if it were founded on masses of metaphysics, philosophy, and 
theology. ‘Faith is the proof of things unseen; without 
faith, that effort of the soul, the things unseen are at their best 
dim shadows and mere dreams. 


JEREMIAH.—Michelangelo, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN, 
Boston University. 


THE purpose of this paper is to present in the briefest and 
simplest manner a suggestion as to the origin and original form 
of the Pentateuch. So far as the writer knows, none of the bib- 
lical critics by profession have ever advanced it, even tentatively; 
yet to a student of the most ancient religions and religious liter- 
atures hardly an idea could be more obvious. To secure the 
utmost directness along with brevity in the. presentation, the 
form of question and answer will be followed. 

1. If Moses wrote anything, for what purpose is it probable 
that he wrote it ? 

Answer: To serve as a lectionary, that is, as a series of com- 
positions to be read aloud from time to time in the presence of 
the people in connection with divine service." 

2. What must almost inevitably have suggested this to his 
mind? 

Answer: The fact that in Egypt in his day and many cen- | 
turies before his day such readings or recitings formed a promi- 
nent part of public worship, and that thus from childhood to 
manhood he had habitually listened to them in the temples as 
intoned by the so-called ‘priest reciters.”’? 

3. If Moses aimed to write, not a code of laws as such, nor 
a historical treatise as such, but simply and solely a lectionary 
for use in public worship, what would it be reasonable to expect 
to find in it? 

Answer: First and foremost a miscellany. 

4. If, as we know, the Egyptians had elaborate hymns to the 


* See articles “ Haphtarah,” “ Parashioth,” and “ Lectionarium ” in MCCLINTOCK 
AND STRONG’S Cyclopedia. These references are in no wise intended as proof, but 
only for suggestive information. 

2 See ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. 90, 289 ff. 
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gods, which were intoned or sung in their temples, and Moses 
was familiar with such, what might we expect to find in a lec- 
tionary prepared by him for the use of his own people? 

Answer: Just such hymns as that recorded in Exodus, chap. 
15, or that in Deuteronomy, chap. 32, or such a psalm as the 
ninetieth in the Hebrew psalter. The fact that the Hebrew lan- 
guage had names of prehistoric origin for such a great variety of 
musical instruments, only one or two of which seem to have 
been loan-words from a foreign tongue, goes to show both the 
antiquity and the high development of sacred music among this 
people in the earliest times.3 

5. What might we further expect ? 

Answer: We might further expect to find numerous repeti- 
tions—one and the same divine command, or promise, or inter- 
vention, or covenant, deliberately presented in different forms of 
composition, here more and there less fully, just as Stanley in 
newspaper and book and lecture and private epistle narrated 
over and over particular incidents connected with his experience 
in central Africa. We might also expect to find pre-Mosaic 
writings editorially presented with his own, provided they con- 
tained facts or sentiments which it seemed important to preserve 
from oblivion, or which seemed adapted by public use to promote 
the knowledge and worship of Yahweh. 

6. If the Israelites at the time when Joshua superseded 
Moses had any literature, what did it most probably resemble? 

Answer: A collection of reading lessons for public use pre- 
pared for the direct purpose of preserving, and of increasing, 
the piety and the patriotism of both priest and people. The 
author or authors of such a collection, if it was directly designed 
for use as a lectionary, had no inducement to fit each historic or 
legal or metrical composition to its preceding and following piece, 
and as to repetitions of important facts or injunctions in different 
lessons, these would be desired rather than avoided, since they 
would the more effectually lodge in the memory of the hearers 
the reiterated fact or doctrine. 


3See article “ Music” in the Bible dictionaries, 
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7. In this view, what parts of the Pentateuch may very pos- 
sibly have been of pre-Mosaic authorship ? 

Answer: Such narratives as the original of the story of Eden 
or of the flood. Also the earliest genealogies. Even the first 
chapter of Genesis, called by some the “ Psalm of Creation,’ may 
not impossibly have been written before the days of Moses and 
by him been given a more strictly monotheistic form. Even 
Professor Gunkel, of Berlin, has just emphasized the fact that 
the idea of a creation of the world by one divine power was cur- 
rent among the east Semites and Egyptians centuries before the 
time of Moses. 

8. Why is attention called to this aspect of the pentateuchal 
question ? 

Answer: Because it is intrinsically important, and because the 
professional biblical critics have failed to test it. It is possible 
that not a few of their difficulties may be analogous to those 
which a few thousand years hence a general literary critic would 
find in attempting to interpret the historical selections in an 
ordinary American school reader as an attempted history of the 
United States. A truly critical mind should surely guard itself 
against a misconception so obvious. 

It may be added that a study of the texts employed in the 
Babylonian temple worship would be little, if any, less suggest- 
ive in this connection than is the study of the Egyptian. There 
was in fact a “book of the law of Ea” uncounted generations 
before we find the Hebrew writers referring to the ‘book of the 
law of Yahweh.” Even in India priestly readers or reciters, as 
distinguished from professional rhapsodists and _ story-tellers, 
have existed from immemorial times. See the just published 
work of E. W. Hopkins, Zhe Great Epic of India, pp. 363 ff., 
where priestly readings or recitations systematically arranged to 
cover the four months of the rainy season are mentioned, and 
where light is thrown on the manner in which the genealogies 
of the patriarchal world of the Semite may have been preserved 
from oblivion. 


4See MorFat, Comparative History of Religions, Vol. 1, pp. 93 ff. 
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A WORKING HYPOTHESIS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 


By Rev. B. S. WINCHESTER, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Peruaps the real object of all serious theorizing is the formu- 
lation of a working hypothesis, a practical program whose cor- 
rectness in every particular may not yet have been thoroughly 
proved, but whose truth in the main has become so assured as to 
amount almost to certainty. And it would seem that all the 
recent discussion as to the spirit and methods of religious 
instruction had but paved the way for some general statement 
which may be to the pastor, the superintendent, the teacher, and 
the parent what the atomic theory, the molecular theory, or the. 
evolutionary theory is to the chemist, the physicist, or the 
biologist. 

The fundamental postulate in education is that man must be 
regarded as a unity. We may no longer speak of him as made 
up of several more or less distinct “natures,” as though he were 
a peculiar aggregation of groups of faculties held apart from 
one another in compartments. The conception of man as an 
organism involves a correlation of forces, and consequently a 
harmony of development, so as to secure for the life its highest 
and completest expression. The day is past when we may think 
of the physical nature as something apart from the intellectual 
nature, or of physical training as a process distinct from educa- 
tion in the broader sense. We may still, as a matter of con- 
venience, consider the life of man as it stands related now to 
material things, now to the world of ideas, now to its fellow- 
beings, or to the Supreme Being, but nevertheless it is always 
one life we are studying, and to attempt to dissect it into a 
physical life, an intellectual life, and a spiritual life is to employ: 
an anatomical phraseology as fanciful as it is misleading. A 
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leading educator has well reminded us that we must regard edu- 
cation as one process, the training of the whole man into a 
symmetrical development. 

Starting with this postulate that man is a unity, the pichiion 
of education consists in discovering the periods in the unfolding 
of the child-life which are most favorable to its development in 
various directions, as it is brought into constantly changing rela- 
tionship to its many-sided environment; in furnishing at such 
periods the proper material for such development ; and in apply- 
ing the proper stimuli, so that every power may have its appro- 
priate exercise, and the unity of nature be conserved and 

. strengthened rather than impaired. Any education is deficient, 
and any system of education is incomplete, which fails of this. 

We are here concerned, however, with the application of our 
theory to the work of religious instruction. The great need is 
that parents and teachers and pastors recognize that adequate 
religious instruction is not only the birthright of every child, but 
that it is a part of that larger education which he is to receive, 
whether at the hands of parents, the state, or society at large. 
Training in religion must be regarded, not as something apart 
from other training, but as so related to it as together to form 
the interrelated parts of one whole. The problem is how to 
bring the forces of religious instruction into such a complete 
coérdination with the other forces of education that a full- 
rounded and harmonious development shall result, and the first 
essential must be a clear conception of what religious instruction 
should comprehend. 

Religious instruction may be defined as the drawing out of 
the vital powers on the Godward side; the development of a 
consciousness of God and of the sense of personal relationship 
to him, dependence upon him, responsibility to him, and the 
stimulation to habitual effort for him. This includes, of course, 
the elements of worship, belief, and conduct, and in all these 
directions there must be training, the supplying of the proper 
material for growth in the proper manner and at the proper time. 
The nature of this material, the time most favorable for its 
reception and assimilation, and the agencies which are to provide 
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it, are the chief factors to be considered in attempting the solu- 
tion of the problem of religious instruction. It is not possible 
to draw sharp lines of distinction between all these in the sense 
that the element of worship, for instance, may occupy the 
attention of the instructor regardless of what the belief or the 
conduct may be: in order to establish the sense of personal 
relationship to God, the element of worship, that is, meditation, 
prayer, praise, is essential; some knowledge of God and some 
faith are involved; some effect on character is inevitable. But 
the attitude of reverence may be cultivated, and the child needs 
to be trained to express himself in prayer and praise; he needs 
to be instructed in such fundamental facts of revelation and 
experience as shall lead to an intelligent and reasoning faith ; he 
needs to be led to choose habitually those things which are in 
accord with the will of God. And there are certain times in ~ 
the life of the child which are peculiarly favorable for laying 
especial emphasis now upon one, now upon another, of these 
phases of instruction, just as there are certain agencies already 
at hand which are peculiarly adapted to work preéminently along 
one or another of these lines. 

In the historical development of religion the element of wor- 
ship would seem to have come first; the element of belief, 
including the intellectual statements of belief, as expressed in 
creeds and philosophies and theologies, has followed; and the 
element of conduct has been the last to receive its due amount 
of emphasis. Perhaps this may be taken as a natural order to 
follow in the training of the child. The natural and proper 
beginnings of religious instruction are the little bed-time prayers 
and hymns which baby lips are taught to lisp at the mother’s 
knee, accompanied by confidential talks about the great myste- 
ries of life, as they already begin to dawn upon the child intelli- 
- gence. The spirit of reverence and thanksgiving may be further 
fostered by the words of grace before each meal, some of which 
the child may be taught to repeat, and by the few moments 
spent each day in family prayer. Thus the home becomes the 
first great agency in the matter of religious instruction, in 
order both of time and of importance, laying its foundation of 
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reverence and of love, of worship and of faith, and furnishing 
by its atmosphere the first ideals of fatherhood and brotherhood 
which are later to serve as the symbols of God’s relation to us 
and of our relation to our fellow-man. 

Next to the home stands related the Sunday school, with its 
extended period of instruction and its elaborate machinery. 
This venerable institution seems to be entering upon a period of 
new life and of vastly increased usefulness, as its purpose is 
becoming more clearly perceived and its aim made more 
definite. Asa result of the careful study which has been given 
to the problems connected with the Sunday school, there appears 
to be a growing consensus of opinion that its training must 
emphasize particularly the intellectual side of religious instruc- 
tion, furnishing the child with that knowledge of God which 
comes through a systematic and. thorough study of the facts 
connected with the Bible and growing out of it. Teachers have 
come to realize that this rich material must be presented to the 
child, however, as he is able to receive it, and hence that both 
pupils and lesson studies must be graded, so as to adapt the 
truth to the constantly enlarging mental horizon of the child. 
We must still wait for an ideal lesson system and a compre- 
hensive curriculum which shall carry the child properly through 
the successive steps of knowledge, and prepare the way for a 
sturdy and intelligent faith; but enough has already been done 
to reveal the general order of such instruction. Stories, rich in 
the imagery of nature and full of the living personality of noble 
men, whose biographies make up so large and fascinating a part 
of the Old Testament and the New, may well form the entrance 
to this temple of knowledge. Biography may give place to 
history, the history of that wonderfully religious people whose 
evolution is exhibited to us in the pages of Scripture. A little 
later may come the literary study of the Bible, book by book 
and author by author; this to be followed by the study of the 
teaching of its several parts, so wrought out as to give some 
conception of the growth of that body of truth which culminates 
in the incarnate truth of God in Christ. Following this comes 
the study of that great movement for the dissemination of truth 
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which we call “missions,” in connection with which some knowl- 
edge ought to be given of the faiths of the world, and of their 
relation to the Christian faith, thus furnishing a basis for what is 
to become a great missionary motive. The responsibility for 
some of this instruction, such as in the systematized teaching . 
of the Bible as often presented in catechetical form, and in the 
facts relating to the church as an organization, its nature and 
its responsibilities, may well be assumed by some other agency 
than the Sunday school, but closely allied to it and working in 
harmony with it, as, for instance, the pastor’s class, while the 
instruction in matters relating to specific missions of a particular 
denomination may be taken up in special missionary classes 
connected with young people’s societies. Care should be taken, 
however, that these be provided for in some way, and form an 
inherent part of the system of instruction for all children. 

But all teaching must, somehow, center in one final purpose, 
the effort to secure right conduct, conduct which is the result 
of the habitual, conscious choice to do the will of God. One 
of the most valuable services ever performed by psychology is 
that which has recently given to the world a reasonable explana- 
tion of the phenomena of conversion. The teacher need no 
longer blindly grope his way, striving, with the burden of 
responsibility constantly weighing him down, to force a moral 
out of every Scripture verse; but he may rest content to store 
the child’s mind full of facts, closely grouped about the concrete 
characters of the Bible, and with choice passages to be learned 
by heart, in the full assurance that, in the fulness of time, God 
himself will open the door to the heart of the child, so that the 
truth thus treasured up will find the life and make it free. But 
when that time of awakening comes, when the boy or girl begins 
to feel dawning within him or her that larger life with its new 
powers reaching out on every side, then must parent, pastor, 
teacher, be awake to his opportunity, and leave no influence 
unused which might be instrumental in leading the youth to 
substitute for his own selfish sphere of action that larger horizon 
of God’s world. 

It is at this most critical point in the life of the child that 
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all agencies for religious instruction should converge their forces. 
Especially ought the home to occupy a prominent place. Instead 
of leaving the youth to himself, to solve these great mysteries 
of the larger life alone, all the more care, attention, and sym- 
pathy should be bestowed. The studies of the public school, 
instead of becoming more exacting at this time, should be made 
easier. As body, mind, and every vital power is in this state of 
strain, every opportunity for safe and natural readjustment 
should be given, and the most careful, though unobtrusive, 
direction given to the new life just dawning. | 

Right here such societies as the Y. P. S.C. E. and other 
organizations of similar sort can be of the most helpful ser- 
vice. What the life needs is opportunity to compose itself and to 
find new points of contact with its new environment. It needs 
to be surrounded with associations which are bright, invit- 
ing, and congenial, and which offer at the same time abundant 
field for healthful activity. Here is the place to emphasize that 
religion means primarily conduct, not so much by saying so, 
however, as by offering inducements to exercise the new power 
in right ways. Everything possible should be done at this 
point to prevent the idea that religion is either ritual or creed, 
and to make clear that it is primarily helpfulness and service. 

We may now pause to inquire whither our theory has led us, 
and whether we were justified in calling it a working hypothesis 
for religious instruction. We may thus briefly summarize our 
conclusions : 

1. Man is a unity, and a true education must seek to develop 
symmetrically, harmoniously, and sympathetically the whole 
life. 

2. No system of education is complete which ignores, wholly 
or in part, the training of man into a conscious relationship with 
God. 

3. Such training must include the elements of worship, belief, 
and conduct, and should be as carefully adapted to the needs 
and capacities of the child as any other training. 

4. The agencies through which such instruction is to be 
given are primarly the home and the church. Under the term 
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“church” are included the Sunday school, the young people’s 
societies, the pastor’s class, and other similar organizations. 

5. The next needs, in order to secure the most efficient reli- 
gious instruction, are, first, a more general recognition of the 
essential place of such instruction in any right system of educa- 
tion, and a stronger determination to secure adequate training 
for every child. This involves a better popular understanding 
of the reciprocal relationship which the public school, the home, 
and the church sustain to each other in the matter of educa- 
tion. In the second place, those agencies which are primarily 
for religious instruction need to become more definite in aim, 
more vitally interrelated, more closely federated, and subordi- 
nated to one comprehensive plan, in which each shall have its 
recognized place and its appropriate work. And, finally, within 
each of these several agencies we may expect a constant 
improvement of pedagogical method, arranging, adapting, and 
classifying the material of instruction so that it shall become 
ever better suited to the needs of the child. When these needs 
have been met, we may expect a tremendous forward impulse to 
be given to the whole religious activity of the nation. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


VIII. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING FEASTS, CONSIDERED 
COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 96. The Feasts of Early Times, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code; (4) the historical material of J and E; (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (d@) the 
pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1).” 

1. The Feast of Unleavened Bread.” 

Exod. 34:18; 23:15; 13:3-I9. 

. The Feast of Weeks. 

Exod. 34:22; 23: 16a. 

. The Feast of Tabernacles. 
Exod. 34:225; 23:166,; 1 Kings 8:2, 65 f.; 12:32; Judg. 9:27; 
21:19 ff. 

. There were three feasts at which attendance was required by 
law. 
Exod. 34:23 f.; 23:14-17; 1 Kings 9:25; 1 Sam. 1: 3. 

. The feasts were connected with agriculture. 
Exod. 23:15 f.; 34:22; Judg. 21 : 19 ff. 

. The feasts were always of a joyous and social character. 
Exod. 32:5 f.; Judg. 21:19 ff.; 1 Sam. 1:3, 7, 13 ff. 

. A feast often involved a pilgrimage to some shrine. 
Exod. 10:9; Judg. 11:40(?); 1 Sam. 1:3, 7; 2:19. 

. The Passover. 
Exod. 34:25; 12: 21-27. 

. The Feast of the New Moon. 
Hos. 5:7 (?); 1 Sam. 20:5f.; 18:24 ff.; 2 Kings 4:23. 

following references are from J: Exod. 34: 18-25; 12: 21-27; 3-10 
10:9; the following are from E: Exod. 23: 10-17; 32:5. 

? References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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. Special feasts were held, ¢. g.: the Feast of Sheep-Shearing ; 
the Feast of Jephthah’s Daughter. 
1 Sam. 25:2; 2 Sam. 13:23; Judg. 11: 40. 

. Idolatrous feasts. 
Exod. 32:5; 1 Kings 12: 32f.; 2 Kings 10:20. 

12. Attitude of the early prophets toward the feasts. 

Amos 5:21; 8:10; Hos. 2:11; 5:7(?); 9:5; 12:9; Isa. 1:13 f. 

§ 97. Questions and Suggestions. 

‘1. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
(a) the duration ; (4) the date (to what part of our year did Abib cor- | 
respond ?); (c) the nature and significance of “ unleavened bread ;” (@) 
the meaning of the phrase, “none shall appear before me empty ;” (¢) 
the association of this feast with the exodus from Egypt, and the point 
of connection; (/) the seeming identification of two entirely different 
things, viz., the Passover (see below) and the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. 

2. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Weeks, (a) other 
names for the same feast, viz., Harvest, First-Fruits (Pentecost, cf. Acts 
2:1; 20:16; 1 Cor. 16:8); (6) the duration (cf Deut. 16: 9-12); (¢) 
the date; (d@) the connection of this feast with the close of the grain 
harvest; (e) the fact that there is no historical mention in the Old 
Testament of its observance (but cf 2 Macc. 12:32 and the New 
Testament passages indicated above). 

3. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Zadernacies, (a) other 
names, viz., Booths (Deut. 16:13), Ingathering ; (4) the duration (cf 
Deut. 16: 13-15); (c) the date, late in the autumn; (@) the connection 
of this feast with the completion of the harvest of fruit, oil, and wine; 
(e) the lack of any specific regulations in the earlier legislation; (/) 
the fact that historical mention is made of only this feast among the 
three great feasts (1 Sam. 1:1ff.; 1 Kings 12:32; 6:38); (g) the 
fact that this feast seems to have had its origin among the Canaan- 
ites (Judg. 9:27); (4) the important religious significance involved in 
the idea that the deity was the /ord of the land and the dispenser of 
its fruits. 

4. Consider, in reference to these meetings for festal purposes, (a) 
the number; (4) the distribution of these throughout the year; (c) the 
class of persons who were expected to be present; (@) the meaning of 
the phrase “appear before the Lord ;” (¢) the guarantee given of safety 
‘upon the journeys involved in attending the feasts; (/) the custom in 
Solomon’s times. Are any places mentioned as the seats of a festival ? 
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5. To what extent were these feasts of an agricultural character, that 
is, connected with agricultural pursuits, ¢. g., harvest, ingathering of 
fruit, etc.? or how far were they solar feasts, that is, connected with 
certain seasons of the year? What was the usual time for harvest in 
Palestine? When did the end of the Jewish year come, and with what 
feast was it connected? Consider the connection of the feast at 
Shiloh with the vineyards near at hand. What particular characteristics 
are associated with agricultural as distinguished from historical feasts ? 
Would the climate, for example, to some extent determine the date? 
Would the harvest feast take place at the same time in localities in 
' which there was a difference of two or three weeks in the period of the 
ripening of grain? What kind of feasts would be expected among 
people leading a pastoral life, as distinguished from an agricultural 
life? If these feasts are of agricultural origin, could Israel have 
observed them before becoming an agricultural people, that is, before 
settling in Canaan ? 

6. Are not harvest and vintage feasts generally occasions for joy ? 
Are not eating and drinking and dancing the usual accompaniments 
of a feast? How far did the idea that the deity was sharing in the 
festivities contribute to the joyousness of the occasion? Did not the 
eating, etc., contribute to this end? Was not the very purpose a 
joyous one? Was there yet any conception of God or sin to interfere 
with this interpretation ? Was there, at this time, any feeling of the 
need of an atonement ? 

7- (1) Does a man ordinarily feast by himself? (2) If the social 
element is important, would it be necessary to have places at which 
many might conveniently come together ? Would this not necessarily 
involve a pilgrimage? (3) Consider the use of sacred places, like 
Shiloh, for such meetings. (4) What would be the social and politi- 
cal influence of such pilgrimages ? 

8. Consider (1) whether the Passover, although forming a part of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread, is not treated independently of that 
feast; (2) whether, in its very nature, it is not pastoral (that is, of 
nomadic origin), rather than agricultural ; (3) the meaning of the name 
“ Passover ;”’> (4) the time of year in which it was observed; (5) the 

3 Cf. article “ Passover” in HASTINGS’ Dictionary of the Bible; J. MULLER, X7i- 
tischer Versuch iiber den Ursprung des Pesach-Maszsothfestes ; NOwAck, Hebraische 
Archaologie, Vol. Il, pp. 147 ff., 172 ff.; BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie, pp. 470 f£.; 
RIEDEL, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XX, pp. 319-32; 
STADE, iid., pp. 333-7; C. H. Toy, “The Meaning of MOQ,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XVI, pp. 178 f. 
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evidence in Exod. 7:16; 10: 24, that the Hebrews observed a spring 
festival with offerings from their flocks before the days of Moses; (6) 
the original significance of the Passover, viz., a sacrificial meal in 
which those who partook united themselves more closely and came 
into closer communion with their God—all this, for greater security ; 
(7) the connection of this very early festival at a later time (a) with the 
historical event of the exodus, and (4) with the Feast of Tabernacles. 

g. Is the Feast of the Vew Moon agricultural, or rather astronomi- 
cal? Is it recognized in the earlier legislation ? Consider (1) its wide 
observance ainong Semitic peoples ;‘ (2) its association with ancient 
family sacrifices ; (3) its connection with the sabbath; (4) its possible 
use by prophets as a time for religious assembly; (5) its mention by 
the prophets (see below); (6) its great antiquity. 

10. Consider the Feast of Sheep-Shearing: (1) Was not this, like 
the Feast of the New Moon, a pastoral rather than an agricultural 
feast? (2) Wasit recognized in legislation? (3) Could it be observed 
elsewhere than in a cattle-producing portion of the country? (4) 
How late in Israel’s history does it appear to have come down? (5) 
Did it ever take on any special religious significance? (6) What, in 
general, did it celebrate? Consider the mourning-feast in connec- 
tion with the devotion of Jephthah’s daughter to a life of perpetual 
virginity, and compare the similar cases in other history.* 

11. Notice how special feasts are celebrated in addition to those 
which became authorized, as in the case of (1) Aaron and the calf, (2) 
Jeroboam at Bethel, (3) Jehu in honor of Baal. 

12. Consider now the place occupied in the religious life by these 
feasts, and their influence: (1) To what extent did the feasts consti- 
tute the religion of the people? (2) How far would men postpone 
religious observances until the time of a feast? (3) How much store 
did the ordinary Israelite set by the feasts? Would the threat of 
their extinction disturb him? (4) In what way would such feasts 
serve to develop national feeling? to provide an education for the 
people ? to encourage the spirit of unity? (5) To what extent would 
these assemblies serve to increase facilities for business transactions ? 


4 Cf. Morris JASTROW; JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, see Index, s. v. 
“Moon,” “Zag-muk,” “ Festivals,” etc.; I. ABRAHAMS, article “New Moon” in 
Hastinos’ Dictionary of the Bible. 


53Cf. GOLDZIHER, Mythology among the Hebrews, pp. 96 ff., 104; STADE, Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, p. 68; G. F. Moore, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Judges, pp. 304 f. 
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(6) Is there any evidence that, in this period, the people as a whole 
(cf. later times) engaged in a great feast or festival? Or is it rather the 
custom of families and households? (7) What did the prophet say 
of the religious value of the feasts? To what did he make objection ? 
(a) the lack of heart manifested ? (4) or the fact that they were held 
in honor of other gods ? or (c¢) the fact that the people thought the 
holding of these feasts to constitute the whole of religion, and 
neglected all that seemed pure and good in a religious life ? 

§ 98. Constructive Work.—Prepare a tabular statement which will 
present in systematic form the facts concerning the feasts of the earlier 
period, as follows: (1) name, (2) origin, (3) date, (4) duration, (5) 
characteristic ritual, (6) meaning of name, (7) religious significance. 

§ 99. Feasts of the Deuteronomic Period, that is, as described (a) in 
the laws of Deuteronomy, (4) in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and (¢) by the prophets of the Deutero- 
nomic period.® 

1. Passover and Feast of Unleavened Bread are now combined. 

Deut. 16 : 1-8. 
. Feast of Weeks. 
Deut. 16 : 9-12. 
. Feast of Tabernacles. 
Deut. 16 : 13-15; 31: 10f. 
. All feasts must be held at the one central sanctuary. 
Deut. 16: 5-7, 11, 16; 31:11, 
. The law still requires attendance at three feasts. 
Deut. 16: 16 f. 
. Feasts are still occasions of joy. 
Deut. 12:8; 14:26; 16:11, 14f.; 24:11; Isa. g: 3. 
. Feasts are still on an agricultural basis. 
Deut. 16:9,13; cf 16:1. 
. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 
Nah. 1:15; Jer. 51:39; Lam. 1:4, 15; 2:6£, 22. 


Josiah’s Passover. 
2 Kings 23 : 21-23. 
§ 100. Questions and Suggestions. 
1. Concerning the Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread, 
consider (1) that the two feasts, distinct in origin, are now observed 


® References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book 
of Deuteronomy. 
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together ; (2) the association of the Passover with the exodus; (3) the 
connection of this rite with that of the firstlings (Deut. 15: 19 ff.); (4) 
the duration ; (5) the lack of any designation of the day of the month; 
(6) the significance of the unleavened bread, and its historical connec- 
tion ; (7) the treatment of any remaining flesh; (8) the place at which 
this feast shall be observed ; (9) the change in ritual and conception 
which takes place in the case of the Passover feast, and the reason for 
this; (10) the circumstances leading to the coalescence of the two 
feasts. 

2. Concerning the Feast of Weeks, notice (1) that the time is fixed 
in connection with that of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, viz., seven 
weeks, the fiftieth day; (2) the duration ; (3) the persons who are to be 
invited to the feast; (4) the place; (5) the joyous cer (6) the 
historical reminiscence suggested. 

3. Concerning the Feast of Zadernac/es, consider (1) the name and 
its origin (¢f 1 Sam. 1 : 8); (2) the time (no particular day designated); 
(3) the persons who are to participate; (4) the duration ; (5) the place ; 
(6) the motive ; (7) the joyous character. 

4. Consider the meaning of the constantly recurring phrase, “in the 
place which Jehovah thy God shall choose to cause his name to dwell 
there ;” is it (1) a place, at one time in one locality, at another time in 
another locality, and consequently, in the course of time, are several 
places thus designated? Or (2) is it one central place for all time, 
viz., Jerusalem? (3) Consider some of the consequences which would 
follow such centralization ; ¢. g.: (a) Would the feast thus transferred 
to Jerusalem continue its agricultural or pastoral character? (4) If a 
particular day is fixed, could the harvest feast any longer be connected 
with the harvest, which, on account of difference of climate, occurred 
at widely separated dates? (¢) Would the historical be likely to sup- 
plant the natural interpretation of the feast? (d) Would the original 
ritual also lose its significance? (¢) Could the firstlings actually be 
taken to Jerusalem to be sacrificed? (/) Could the head of a family 
take the entire family and dependents to Jerusalem? (g) Would he 
sell his own animal or grain, and then go to Jerusalem and buy (Deut. 
14:24-26)? Would this affect commerce? (4) Could a man, in this 
case, arrange a sacrificial meal in Jerusalem and have his family and 
friends with him, as in the village or country? (¢) Would not this lead 
to an entire change in the feeling connected with the observance of 
the feast? Would the observance become more general and less 
individual, more formal and serious, and less joyous ? 
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_ 5. Although the law still requires attendance at these feasts, is it 
possible to suppose that any considerable proportion of the people 
could leave their homes and their work, and go to Jerusalem three 
times in a year? Would this have the effect of depriving these people 
of religious privileges ? 

6. Although the feasts are still represented as continuing their 
joyous character, could the old feeling actually have existed under the 
new régime, cut off as the worshiper was from friends and family, lost 
as he must have been in the great crowds gathering at Jerusalem ? 

7. Although feasts are still nominally on an agricultural basis 
(cf. the names, the method of determining the date, etc.), will it be 
possible for the agricultural character to be long maintained in view 
of (1) the detachment of the feasts from the exact season (one time 
being fixed for the entire country, although the harvest took place at 
different dates on account of climate); (2) their association with his- 
torical events and the emphasis thus placed on the idea of com- 
memoration ; (3) the necessary sale of one’s own effects, and the 
purchase of others for the purpose of the feast ? 

8. Upon the supposition that the prophets themselves had to do 
with the formulation of the policy presented in Deuteronomy, and in 
view of the opinions expressed by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, what may 
we understand to have been their general position on the subject of 
these feasts and festivals? Did they represent the feasts as being an 
essential element in the religious life? Did they wish to see them 
modified in their character? Was it for this reason that they joined 
with the priests in those reforms, recorded in Deuteronomy, which in 
the end largely revolutionized the whole system ? Did they think that 
the people were placing a false value upon these feasts in comparison 
with a pure and simple life ? 

g. Upon the acceptance of the book of Deuteronomy by Josiah and 
his people in 621 B.C., (1) what attitude was taken by the king 
toward the various corrupt forms of worship which existed at that time 
(cf. Deut. 23: 4-20)? (2) What was the command issued as to the 
observance of the Passover? Does this mean that it had fallen into 
disuse? If so, how is such disuse to be explained? (3) What was the 
character of the Passover observed on this occasion ? 

§ 101. Constructive Work.—Write a statement covering three points : 
(1) the feasts which now no longer seem to be observed, and the rea- 
sons; (2) the modifications which have come to exist in the feasts 

transmitted from the earlier period, and an explanation of these 
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modifications ; (3) the progress, if any, which has been made in the 
adaptation of the ceremonial of worship (so far as it concerned feasts) 
to the religious life; or, to use the form of a question, was Israel in a 
better or worse position for the cultivation of the religious life, with 
the changes which had now come about ? 

. §102. Constructive Work.—From Ezek. 36:38; 45:17, 18-21, 
22-25; 46:1, 3, 6 ff.,9, consider (1) whether, in general, Ezekiel has 
much to say upon the subject. Is this because his development lies 
along other lines, or because the development has already reached its 
highest point? (z) Is there evidence (if so, what ?) that the Deutero- 
nomic system of feasts is accepted? (3) In what cases are definite 
dates now given, in which, hitherto, the time has been left undesig- 
nated? (4) What, now, is the relation of the Feast of the Passover to 
that of Unleavened Bread? (5) Present the evidence, if any is to be 
found, that the feasts have now lost their joyous character. (6) Is the 
centralization of worship involved in the arrangements which Ezekiel 
proposes ? 

§ 103. The Feasts in the Later Period, that is, as described (a) in the 
laws of the Levitical code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (¢) in the 
priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles.’ 

1. Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread. 
Lev. 23: 4-8; Numb. 28: 16-25; 9:1-14; Exod. 12: 1-20, 43-50; 2 
Chron. 8:13; 30:13-27; 35:1-I19; Ezra 6: 19-22. 

. Feast of Weeks. 
Lev. 23: 15-21; Numb. 28: 26-31; 2 Chron. 8:13. 

. Feast of Tabernacles. 
Lev. 23:34-36, 39-44; Numb. 29: 12-38; 2 Chron. 5: 3 ff.; 7: 8-10; 
8:13; Ezra 3:4; Neh. 8: 13-18. 

. Feast of the New Moon. 
Numb. 28: 11-15; 1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron. 8:13; 31:3; Ezra 3:5; 
Neh. 10: 33. 


. Feast of Trumpets. 
Lev. 23: 23-25 ; Numb. 29: 1-6; 10:10. 


. Definite dates are fixed. 
Lev. 23 : 5, 6, 23, 27, 34,39; Numb., chaps. 28, 29; Esther 9:21. 
. Agricultural significance is wholly lost. 
Lev. 23: 42 f. 
. Celebration of feasts at Jerusalem is taken for granted. 
Zech. 14: 16-19; 1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron. 35: 1-19. 
7References in bold-face type are from the Levitical code of laws. 
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. Sacrifices are multiplied in connection with feasts. 
Numb., chap. 29; 15:3; 2 Chron. 2:4; 30:24; 35:7-9. 
. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 
Zech. 14: 16-19; Joel 1:14; 2:15. 
. Thought of sin predominant in feasts. 
Lev. 23:19; chap. 16; Numb. 28:15, 22, 30; 29:5, 11, 16, 19, 22, 25, 
28, 31, 34, 38; Exod. 30: 10. 
. Day of Atonement. 
Lev. 23 : 27-32; chap. 16; Numb. 29: 7-11; Exod. 30: 10. 
13. Feast of Purim. 
Esther 8:17; 9: 15-32. 

§ 104. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. In the later regulations and references relating to the Feast of 
the Passover and Unleavened Bread, note (1) the new phrases, “set 
feasts,” “holy convocations,” “appointed seasons ;” (2) the exactness 
with which the date is fixed; (3) the absence of “servile work ;” (4) 
the burnt-offering, and the meal-offering prescribed, the sin-offering 
which accompanies, and all this beside the continual burnt-offering ; 
(5) that in time (cf Exod. 12: 1-20) the opinion comes to prevail that 
the Passover had been established before the exodus “in order that 
Jehovah might spare the firstborn of Israel, not because he had spared 
them ;” (6) the restrictions placed upon participation in the Passover 
(Exod. 12: 43-50); (7) the observance according to Chronicles (2 
Chron. 30: 13-27) of the Feast of Unleavened Bread in Hezekiah’s 
times; (8) Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 35: 1-19); (9) Ezra’s Passover ; 
(10) the place of all these observances; (11) their general character ; 

' (12) that the offerings have the nature of fixed dues, rather than of 
voluntary gifts. 

2. In the references to the Feast of Weeks, note (1) that the same 
general characteristics appear as in the case of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread (see above); (2) that after the fall of Jerusalem it becomes a 
feast commemorating the giving of the law on Sinai, and is no longer 
considered a nature feast. 

3. In the references to the Feast of Zadernacles, note (1) the same 
points as were considered above in the case of the preceding feasts, 
viz., fixing of date, multiplication of various kinds of offerings for each 
day, no servile work, etc.; (2) the chronicler’s account of Solomon’s 
observance of this feast in connection with the bringing up of the ark 
(2 Chron. 5 :3 ff.); (3) Solomon’s dedication of the temple in con- 
nection with this same feast (2 Chron. 7: 8-10); (4) the observance in 
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connection with the beginning of the second temple (Ezra 3:4); (5) 
the dwelling in booths in Ezra’s time (Neh. 8: 13-18). 

4. The system of feasts now includes more definitely the Feast of 
the Mew Moon, concerning which it may be noted, (1) that a regular 
ceremonial is instituted ; (2) that frequent mention is made of it in 
connection with the sabbath. Consider (3) what has led to this larger 
emphasis. 

5. Consider, in the case of the Feast of Zrumpets, (1) its connec- 
tion with the sabbatical system (see next article*); (2) the provisions 
given for its observance ; (3) the general provision -for the blowing of 
trumpets with various feasts. 

6. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that now the 
exact day of the month is prescribed ; (2) the significance of this fact, 
as compared with the looser designations of earlier regulations. 

7. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that the agri- 
cultural significance has been lost ; (2) the fact that, even in the case 
of the Feast of Tabernacles (the last of all to receive this treatment), 
an historical meaning has been suggested and adopted ; (3) the signifi- 
cance of these facts as seen in the routine of the ceremonial and the 
general character of the feasts. 

8. Consider whether (1), although no explicit statement occurs in 
the legislative material covering the point, it is not everywhere taken 
for granted that all feasts shall be celebrated at one place, viz., Jerusa- 
lem ; and (2) whether this is not the understanding of the prophets 
and historians of the period. 

g. Consider, in the case of all the feasts, (1) whether the largest 
emphasis is not now placed upon the sacrifice; (2) whether, in fact, 
with the great multiplication of sacrifices, everything else is not prac- 
tically ignored; (3) the influence of this upon the people; (4) the 
explanation of it. 

10. What appears to have been the attitude of the later prophets 
toward these feasts? Is there any longer indifference, lack of appre- 
ciation, or hostility? Why has this change of attitude come about? 
Does Judaism (Israel’s religion after the exile) adopt an entirely new 
policy in reference to feasts, as compared with prophetism (Israel’s 
religion before the exile)? Were the prophets of this period really 
priests, and, in consequence, in sympathy with everything priestly ? 
Had prophecy now died ? 


® The next study will deal with the sabbath and institutions closely related to it, 
é. g., the sabbatical year, year of jubilee, etc. 
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11. Is it a fact that the idea of siz is now everywhere promi- 
nent ? that, indeed, this idea is the controlling idea? that, therefore, 
confession instead of rejoicing is the order of the day? If this is the 
fact, how is it to be explained ? 

12. Concerning the Day of Atonement, one may undertake to 
answer the following questions: (1) Was it observed in the early or 
middle period, or did its observance arise only in the later period ? 
(2) Is there any connection between it and Ezekiel’s days of atonement 
(45:18-20)? (3) Or with the days of fasting held in commemoration 
of national calamities mentioned in Zech. 7:35; 8:19? (4) Or with 
the day of fasting (the twenty-fourth day of the month) mentioned in 
Neh. 9:1? (5) What was the fundamental idea in this observance ? 
Was the thought of propitiation that of the individual or of the nation? 
Were the sanctuary and ‘the land also included? (6) What evidence 
does the ritual furnish as to the fundamental idea? (7) What is the 
meaning of the phrases “‘sabbath of solemn rest,” “afflict your souls” 
(Lev. 16:31)? (8) What conception of God gave rise to the idea of 
sin involved in this institution ? 

13. In the case of the Feast of Purim consider (1) its origin and 
occasion ; (2) its date; (3) the question of its connection with a 
Persian feast; (4) the meaning of the name; (5) the method of obser- 
vance.® 

§ 105. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the more important changes in the observance of the feasts between 
the usage of the middle period and that of the later period. 

§ 106. Literature to Be Consulted. 

S. CLARK, article ‘ Passover,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d 
ed. 1893); EWALD, Antiguities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), pp. 348-80; 
ScHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1869, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 1892), Vol. I, 
Pp- 359-69; II, 87-100, 402 ff.; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874), Vol. 
I, pp. 242-5, 262-7; II, pp. 28-30, 89-94, 253 f., 271-3; III, pp. 148-53; OEHLER, 
Old Testament Theology (ist ed. 1873, transl. 1883), §§ 140, 141, 144-6, 150, 153-6; 
EDERSHEIM, Zhe Temple: Its Ministry and Services (1874), pp. 144-300; W. R. 
SMITH, article “‘ Passover and Feast of Unleavened Bread,” Zucyclopedia Britannica 
(1875); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, transl. 1885), pp. 
83-120; W. R. SMITH, Zhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1st ed. 1881, 2d ed.), 


9Cf. Morris JasTROW, Jr., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 686 ff.; 
ZIMMERN, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. X1, pp. 160 ff.; DE 
LAGARDE, Purim — Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Religion; SaYCE, Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XIX, pp. 280; JENSEN, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. V1, p. 70; C. H. Toy, “Esther as a Babylonian 
Goddess,” New World, Vol. VI, pp. 130-45. 
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pp. 240, 269; W. R. SMITH, Prophets of Israel (1st ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), see Jndex, 
s. uv. “Feasts;’”” EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (1st ed. 1883), 
see Index, s. v. “Dedication,” “Feasts,” ‘ Passover,” etc.; W. H. GREEN, Zhe 
Hebrew Feasts in Their Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses Concerning the Penta- 
teuch (1885); E. ScHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ (1885, 
transl. 1890), passim; PIEPENBRING, Theology of the Old Testament (1886, transl. 
1893), see Jndex, s. v. “ Feast,” “ Passover,” etc.; W. R. SMITH, Xeligion of the Semites 
(1st ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 252-8; ROBERTSON, Early Religion of Israel (1889), 
PP- 363, 372, 378, 385, 397, 401; C. J. BALL, article “ Festivals,” SMITH’s Dictionary 
of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); H.C. TRUMBULL, 7%¢ Blood Covenant (1893), see /ndex, 
s. vu. “Feasting;” idem, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), see Index, s. v. 
“Feast ;” idem, The Threshold Covenant (1896), pp. 209 f., 266; SAYCE, Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. X1X (1897), pp. 280 f.; E. E. HARDING, 
article “Feasts and Fasts,” Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible (1898); S. R. DRIVER 
AND H. A. WHITE, article “Day of Atonement,” HastTincs’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(1898); Morris JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Index, 
s. v. “ Festivals;” C. H. Toy, “The Meaning of MO®,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. XVI (1898), pp. 178 f.; I. BENZINGER AND T. K. CHEYNE, article “Day of 
Atonement,” Encyclopedia Biblica (1899); W. W. FowLER, The Roman Festivals of 
the Period of the Republic (1899); FAIRBANKS, “ Festival Epidauria at Athens,” C/as- 
sical Review, November, 1900; FRAZER, “The Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals,” 
Fortnightly Review, October and November, 1900; Durr, O/d Testament Theology, 
Vol. II (1900), see Jnudex, s. v. “Feasts;” I. ABRAHAMS, article ‘New Moon,” 
HastTinGs’ Dictionary of the Bible (1900); 1. BENZINGER, article “Feasts,” Zncyclo- 
pedia Biblica (1901); WILLIS, The Worship of the Old Covenant, pp. 190-214; WATSON, 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible, pp. 411-17; FARNELL, The Cults of the Greek 
States, Vol. II, pp. 648 f. 

J. SPENCER, De legibus Hebracorum ritualibus (2d ed. 1686), III, Diss. viii; J. 
MEYER, De festis Hebracorum (1724); F.C. Baur, “Ueber die urspriingliche Bedeu- 
tung des Passahfestes und des Beschneidungsritus,” Zidsinger Zeitschrift, 1832, I, 
40-124; zdem, “‘ Der hebraische Sabbath und die Nationalfeste des mosaischen Cultus,” 
tbid., 1832, III, 123-92; VATKE, Die Religion des Alten Testamentes (1835), Vol.1, pp. 
492-8; J. F. L. GEorGE, Die alteren jiidischen Feste(1835); H. EWALD, in Gottingischer 
Gelehrter Anzeiger, 1835, pp. 2025 f.; 1836, pp. 678 f£.; H. EWALD, in Jahrbiicher 
der biblischen Wissenschaft, Vol. IV, pp. 131 f.; VIII, p. 223; IX, pp. 257 f.; F. H1Tzic, 
Ostern und Pfingsten (1837); idem, Ostern und Pfingsten im zweiten Dekalog (1838); 
BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus (1839), Vol. II, pp. 664 ff.; H. EWALD, “ De 
feriarum hebraearum origine et ratione,” Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Vol. I1I (1840), pp. 410-41; H. HupFEeLp, De primitiva et vera festorum apud 
Hebraeos ratione ex legum Mosaicarum eruenda (1851-65); REDSLOB, Die biblischen 
Angaben iiber Stiftung und Grund der Passahfeier (1856); W. SCHULTZ,:“ Die innere 
Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Feste,” Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissen- 
schaft und christliches Leben, 1857, pp. 23-30; JoH. BACHMANN, Die Festgesetze des 
Pentateuch auf’s neue kritisch untersucht (1858); DILLMANN, article “Feste,” 
SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexicon (1869); H. Oort, “De groote Verzoendag,” Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, Vol. X (1876), pp. 142-65; D. HOFFMANN, in BERLINER’s Magazin, 
1876, pp. 1 ff.; D. HorrMANN, Adhandlungen iiber die Pentateuch-Gesetze, Vol. I 
(1878); D. HorrMann, in Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1879, pp. 
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99 ff.; FRANZ DELITZSCH, in Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches 
Leben, Vol. I (1880), pp. 173-83, 621 ff.; KUENEN, in Zheologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. 
XVII (1883), pp. 207-12; MULLER, K7ritischer Versuch tiber den Ursprung des Pesach- 
Mazzothfestes (1883); ADLER, “ Der Verséhnungstag in der Bibel, sein Ursprung und 
seine Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. III (1883), 
pp. 178-85; ORELLI, articles “ Passah,” “ Pfingstfest,” Realencyklopadie fiir protestan- 
tische TLheologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1883); FRANZ DELITZSCH, article “ Passah,” 
RIEHM’s Handwiérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); RIEHM, article “ Feste,” 
RIEHM’s Handwéorterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); ORELULI, article “Ver- 
sohnungstag,” Realencyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (2d ec. 1885); 
DE LAGARDE, “ Purim; ein Beitrag zur Religionsgeschichte,” Mittheilungen, Vol. II 
(1887), pp. 378 ff.; IV, p. 147, note 1; B. STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887 f.), 
Vol. I, pp. 497-503; II, pp. 182, 258-60; I. BENZINGER, “ Das Gesetz iiber den grossen 
Versohnungstag, Lev. XVI,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1X 
(1889), pp. 65-88; RIEHM, Alttestamentliche Theologie (1889), pp. 121-3; H. ZIMMERN, 
Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1891, pp. 160 f.; SMEND, Lehrbuch 
der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see /ndex, 5. v. 
“Feste;” W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archiologie (1894), Vol. Il, pp: 
138-203; I. BENZINGER, Hebraische Archéologie (1894), pp. 464-78; EERDMANS, 
“Der Ursprung der Ceremoflien des Hosein-Festes,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
Vol. IX (1894), pp. 290 f.; DILLMANN, Alftestamentliche Theologie (1895), see Jndex, 
5s. v. “ Feste,” “Passah;” K. MARTI, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see 
Index, s. v. “ Feste,” “ Pesach,” “ Laubhiittenfest,” etc.; F. BUHL, “Gottesdienstliche 
Zeiten im Alten Testament,” Realencyhklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche (1899); SCHAEFER, Das Passah-Mazzoth Fest (1900); ERBT, Purimsage in der 
Bibel (1900); Mossa, “ Bedeutung des Passahfestes,” Saat auf Hoffnung, 1900, No. 2; 
RIEDEL, “ Miscellen 5. 6.: Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamenttliche 
Wissenschaft, Vol. XX (1900), pp. 319-32; B. STADE, “ Nachwort zu Lic. W. Riedel’s 
5. Miscelle: MOD,” zdzd., pp. 333-7. 

§ 107. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the few references to the celebration of feasts and feast 
days in the Psalter, viz., Pss. 4:7; &1:3; and note especially the 
so-called Psalms of Ascents, viz., 120-134, and their use in worship.” 

2. Put together the references to feasts in the books of Maccabees, 
viz.; 1 Macc. 1: 39, 453; 4:52-59; 7:49; 10:34; 13:50-52; 2 Macc. 
18; 2:0, 16; 927425 S233; 1025-8; 22:43:26; 15:96; 
and make such a statement as the material thus examined will warrant. 

3- Consider the principal references to feasts in the New Testa- 
ment, viz.: Matt. 26:2, 5, 17 ff.; 27:15; Mark 14:1f., 12, 14, 16; 
Luke a:qr£; ea:1-15;. John 2:13, 23; 4:45; 
6:4; 720-84, 97; Boren; 80; £9: 1, 29; 
18: 28, 39; 19:14; 1 Cor.5:7; Heb. 11: 28. 


10 Cf. WELLHAUSEN, Zhe Book of Psalms—A New English Translation, p. 
210; KIRKPATRICK, Zhe Psalms, Books II, [11 (“Cambridge Bible”), p. xxv; MurR- 
RAY, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, pp. 292-5; PEROWNE, Book of Psalms, pp. 86 f. 
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4- Compare, in a very general way, the usage concerning feasts 
among the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and note points 
of similarity and difference.” 

5. Take up for critical study the principal Hebrew words used to 
designate the feasts, viz.: Mob, an, IM, 3M; 
WIN; MLS; OM; etc. 

6. Consider the place of feasts among the Assyrians, noticing 
especially the great number of them and the many points of similarity 
existing between the usages of Assyrian feasts and those of Hebrew 
feasts, ¢. g., the pervading spirit of joyousness, the agricultural con- 
nection of some of them, the similarity between the feast of Zag- 
muk and the Jewish New Year’s festival, and the Babylonian origin of 
the Feast of Purim.” 

7. Consider comparatively the three great factors entering into 
and controlling the origin and development of feasts, viz., the element 
involved in a nomadic or pastoral life, that in an agricultural life, and 
that in a city life. 

8. Consider (1) the conception of God which had come to be 
supreme in Israel after the exile, viz., holiness; (2) the relation of 
this conception to the teaching concerning sin prevalent in the same 
period ; and (3) the influences of these conceptions upon the devel- 


opment of the feast system. 


™See W. W. Fow.Ler, Zhe Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic; Fair- 
BANKS, “Festival Epidauria at Athens,” Classical Review, November, 1900; FRAZER, 
““The Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals,” Fortnightly Review, October and Novem- 
ber, 1900. 

12 Cf. especially MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Religion cf Babylonia and Assyria, see 
Index, s. v. “ Festivals.” 


The Council of Seventy. 


BIBLE-STUDY SUNDAY. 


ORDER OF SERVICE. 
Doxo.ocy: “Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow, etc.” 


InvocaTION: Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning, grant that we may in such wise hear them, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience and 
comfort of thy Holy Word we may embrace and ever hold fast the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou hast given us in our 
Savior Jesus Christ. 


RESPONSIVE: Minister—The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the 
soul : 
The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple. 
The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart: 
The commandment of Jehovah is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of Jehovah is clean, enduring forever. 
The judgments of Jehovah are true, and righteous altogether. 


People —Teach me, O Jehovah, the way of thy statutes ; 
And I shall keep it unto the end. 
Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 
Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart. 
Make me to go in the path of thy commandments ; 
For therein do I delight. 
Behold, I have longed after thy precepts ; 
Quicken me in thy righteousness. 


Hymn: Tune, NVicea. 
Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty ! Holy, holy, holy! all the saints adore 
Early in the morning our song shall thee, 
rise to thee ; Casting down their golden crowns 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty, around the glassy sea; 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity! Cherubim and seraphim falling down be- 
fore thee, 
Which wert and art and evermore shalt 
be. 
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Holy, holy, holy! though the darkness Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty ! 
hide thee, All thy works shall praise thy name, in 
Though the eye of sinful man thy glory earth and sky and sea; 
may not see; Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty ; 
Only thou art holy; there is none beside God in three persons, blessed Trinity ! 
thee, 
Perfect in power, in love and purity. 


SCRIPTURE READING (Old Testament) : 


Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign; and he reigned thirty and one 
years in Jerusalem. And he did that which was right in the eyes of Jehovah, and walked 
in the ways of David his father, and turned not aside to the right hand or to the left. 

* * 7 * * * * * 

Now in the eighteenth year of his reign, when he had purged the land, and the house, 
he sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, and Maaseiah the governor of the city, and Joah the 
son of Joahaz the recorder, to repair the house of Jehovah his God. And they came to 
Hilkiah the high-priest, and delivered the money that was brought into the house of God, 
which the Levites, the keepers of the threshold, had gathered of the hand of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, and of all the remnant of Israel, and of all Judah and Benjamin, and of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. And they delivered it into the hand of the workmen that had the 
oversight of the house of Jehovah; and the workmen that wrought in the house of Jehovah 
gave it to amend and repair the house; even to the carpenters and to the builders gave they 
it to buy hewn stone, and timber for couplings, and to make beams for the houses which 
the kings of Judah had destroyed. And the men did the work faithfully. 

* * * + * * 

And when they brought out the money that was brought into the house of Jehovah, 
Hilkiah the priest found the book of the law of Jehovah given by Moses. And Hilkiah 
answered and said to Shaphan the scribe, I have found the book of the law in the house of 
Jehovah. And Hilkiah delivered the book to Shaphan. And Shaphan carried the book to 
the king, and moreover brought the king word again, saying, All that was committed to thy 
servants they do it. And they have emptied out the money that was found in the house of 
Jehovah, and have delivered it into the hand of the overseers, and into the hand of the 
workmen. And Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath delivered 
meabook. And Shaphan read therein before the king. And it came to pass when the 
king had heard the words of the law, that he rent his clothes. And the king commanded 
Hilkiah, and Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Abdon the son of Micah, and Shaphan the 
scribe, and Asaiah the king’s servant, saying, Go ye, inquire of Jehovah for me, and for 
them that are left in Israel, and in Judah, concerning the words of the book that is found; 
for great is the wrath of Jehovah that is poured out upon us, because our fathers have not 
kept the word of Jehovah, to do according unto all that is written in this book. 

* * * * * * * * 

Then the king sent and gathered together all the elders of Judah and Jerusalem. And 
the king went up to the house of Jehovah, and all the men of Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and the priests, and the Levites, and all the people, both great and small: and 
he read in their ears all the words of the book of the covenant that was found in the house 
of Jehovah. And the king stood in his place, and made a covenant before Jehovah, to 
walk after Jehovah and to keep his commandments, and his testimonies, and his statutes, with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, to perform the words of the covenant that were written in 
this book. And he caused all that were found in Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand to it. 
And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did according to the covenant of God, the God of their 
fathers. And Josiah took away all the abominations out of all the countries that pertained 
to the children of Israel, and made all that were found in Israel to serve, even to serve 
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Jehovah their God. All his days they departed not from following Jehovah, the God of 
their fathers.—2 Chron. 34:1, 2, 8-12a, 14-21, 29-33. 


Again, two centuries later in the history, we read: 


And all the people gathered themselves together as one man into the broad place that 
was before the water gate; and they spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law 
of Moses, which Jehovah had commanded to Israel. And Ezra the priest brought the law 
before the congregation, both men and women, and all that could hear with understanding, 
upon the first day of the seventh month. And he read therein before the broad place that 
was before the water gate from early morning until midday, in the presence of the men and 
the women, and of those that could understand; and the ears of all the people were attentive 
unto the book of the law. 

And Ezra the scribe seas upon a pulpit of wood, which they had made for the purpose. 
* > * > * And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all 
the people (for he was above all the people); and when he opened it, all the people stood 
up: and Ezra blessed Jehovah, the great God. And all the people answered, Amen, Amen, 
with the lifting up of their hands: and they bowed their heads, and worshipped Jehovah 
with their faces to the ground. 

Also Jeshua, and Bani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, Maaseiah, 
Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to understand 
the law, and the people stood in their place. And they read in the book, in the law of God, 
distinctly; and they gave the sense, so that they understood the reading.—Neh. 8: 1-8. 


Hymn: Tune, Uxbridge. 
Almighty Lord, the sun shall fail, But fixed for everlasting years, 
The moon forget her nightly tale, Unmoved amid the wreck of spheres, 
And deepest silence hush on high . Thy word shall shine in cloudless day, 
The radiant chorus of the sky; When heaven and earth have passed 
away. 
ScRIPTURE READING (ew Testament) : 


And’ Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: and a fame went out 
concerning him through all the region round about. And he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all. 

And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and he entered, as his 
custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up to read. And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book, and found 
the place where it was written, 

‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.”’ 


And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down: and the 
eyes of all_in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, Today 
hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.—Luke 4:14-21. 


Later we read: 


Now acertain Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian by race, a learned man, came to 
Ephesus; and he was mighty in the scriptures. This man had been instructed in the way 
of the Lord; and being fervent in spirit, he spake and taught carefully the things concerning 
Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John: and he began to speak boldly in the synagogue. 
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But when Priscilla and Aquilla heard him, they took him unto them and expounded unto 
him the way of God more carefully. And when he was minded to pass over into Achaia, 
the brethren encouraged him, and wrote to the disciples to receive him: and when he was 
come, he helped them much that had believed through grace: for he powerfully confuted 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.—Acts 
18 :24-28. 

PRAYER. 


Hymn: Tune, Gerontius. 


Oh, how I love thy holy law! No treasures so enrich the mind, 
’Tis daily my delight ; Nor shall thy woxd be sold 

And thence my meditations draw For loads of silver well-refined, 
Divine advice by night. Nor heaps of choicest gold. 


Am [a stranger, or at home, When nature sinks, and spirits droop, 
’Tis my perpetual feast : Thy promises of grace 
Not-honey dropping from the comb Are pillars to support my hope, 
So much allures the taste. And there I write thy praise. 
Appress: Zhe Study of the Bible. 
PRAYER. 


Hymn: 


Tune, Rockingham. . 
My dear Redeemer, and my Lord, Cold mountains and the midnight air 

I read my duty in thy word ; Witnessed the fervor of thy prayer; 

But in thy life the law appears, The desert thy temptations knew, 

Drawn out in living characters. Thy conflict and thy victory too. 


Such was thy truth and such thy zeal, Be thou my pattern; make me bear 
Such deference to thy Father’s will, More of thy gracious image here ; 

Such love, and meekness so divine, Then, God, the Judge, shall own my name 
I wouldtranscribe and makethem mine. Among the followers of the Lamb. 


BENEDICTION. 


N. B.—The congregation is invited to remain for a few moments to confer with the pastor upon the 
subject of personal and class Bible study, for the adult members of the congregation, as an organized part 
of our church work, 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


An Early Christian Letter from Rome.—Among the Amherst Papyrt 
recently published by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt is a fragment of an 
early Christiar letter. It was written from Rome to Christians in the 
Fayim, but by whom, or precisely to what intent, the lacunz in it 
make obscure. The date, too, is only partially preserved — adv 9 aad 
‘Pépys, the year having been broken away; but the editors placed it, 
on palzographical grounds, between 250 and 285 A.D. Of the 
three columns of the original letter, the second and most of the third 
remain. These unfortunately yield little continuous sense; the Fayim 
Christians are clearly to make up certain sums of money and send 
them to Alexandria, where the writer, on his arrival from Rome, hopes 
to find them. Possibly there was a famine in the city. But hazy as 
the purport of the fragment is, a number of names are mentioned — 
Magiwos 6 Nidos, @covas, an 
dvayvoorns or “reader” — and among these Professor Harnack, with 
his unerring historical sense, has made some illuminating identifica- 
tions. 

Beginning with the fact that in the East, in the earliest time, 
Ildwas (Papa) was the title of the Alexandrian bishop —so Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria ( 264), styles his predecessor 247) 6 paxdpuos 
mamas “Hpaxdas (Eusebius, 7: 7:40)— Harnack points out that 
there was an Alexandrian bishop named Maximus in the third century. 
Indeed, he was the successor of Dionysius, and ruled from 264 to 282 
A. D., and there is thus every reason for identifying the Maximus of 
the Amherst letter with him. Any doubts as to this identification will 
be dissipated by the further fact that a Theonas is mentioned in this 
letter as in Alexandria, and that Maximus’ successor was called Theo- 
nas. Theonas was bishop of Alexandria from 282 to 300 A.D. As 
for Ilarip "AmodAdvos, he was probably bishop of the local church in 
the Arsinoite nome to which the letter was addressed. 

These identifications raise the letter to the significance of a first- 
rate historical document, and, as Professor Harnack points out, con- 
stitute a conspicuous vindication of the paleographical skill of the 
editors who placed the document between 250 and 285 A. D., for 
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the historical notices now found in it date it conclusively in the reign 
of Maximus, 7. ¢., between 264 and 282 A. D. The letter was thus 
written from Rome in the days of Dionysius of Rome (259-68) or 
Felix (269-74) or Eutychianus (275-83), but that one of these 
popes was its author is impossible, since the letter is dated by the 
Egyptian month Pauni, and the writer is clearly a resident of the 
Fayim. There is extant a spurious letter of Felix to Maximus, and 
there was probably once a genuine one; and Christian intercourse 
between Rome and Alexandria at this time is further attested by the 
statement in Dionysius’ letter to Germanus that there were brethren 
from Rome at Alexandria at the outbreak of the great persecution, 
and that one of these went with Dionysius, Maximus, and the deacons 
before the governor A’milianus. The Amherst letter has served to 
bring us strangely near the early church at an interesting and critical 
period in its history, and it is the more unfortunate that this letter is 
so fragmentary. 


New Fragments of Hebrews and Genesis.— A further interest attaches 
to this same papyrus, for on it have been written the opening words 
of the epistle to the Hebrews and the first five verses of Genesis in 
Greek. The fragment of Hebrews, which runs 


moAvpepws Kat Tpo |zrws 
made o O(€0)s AaAno[a]s ts ]arpa 
ow] o]v ev ros }yra[es 


is interesting as being the only manuscript to contain the word jpév 
after marpdow (‘‘to our fathers”). The lines are written above the sec- 
ond column of the letter and arein a hand probably contemporary with 
it. The Genesis verses are given in the version of the Septuagint and in 
that of Aquila, in a hand perhaps half a century later. The first part 
of the fifth verse — “and God called the light day and the darkness he 
called night’”—jis missing from both texts, and from the Aquila text 
part of vs. 2 is missing. The text of Aquila will illustrate the slavish 
rigidity of his method, ¢. g., in the use of owv as an equivalent for MX, 
even when MN marks the direct object. As this is the only manu- 
script to preserve certain parts of Aquila’s fourth and fifth verses, the 
Amherst lines are here given. 


ev extirev O(€0)s Tov ovpavoy 
xae 9 8¢ qv Kevopa xox [o]v 
Gev [e]urev O(co)s pols xan 
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eyer[er]o us [xa ade]v O(co)s ro aya 
Gov . . dvex[ O(co)s perogv pul ros 
kat perogu tov [oxoro]us Kar eyevero eo[ 7 


The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles.—Coptic fragments of a non- 
canonical gospel were recently published from a Strassburg papyrus by 
Jacoby, and were identified by him as parts of the lost Gospel according 
to the Egyptians. His reviewers incline, however, to the opinion that 
the fragments have nothing to do with the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, but may, perhaps, be from the Ebionite Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles mentioned by Origen in his first homily on Saint 
Luke.” 

EpGaR J. GOODSPEED. 


GRENFELL AND Hunt, Zhe Amherst Papyri, London, 1900, pp. 28-31; ADOLF 
HARNACK, “Zu den Amherst Papyri,” Sitsungsberichte der Kin. Preus. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 2u Berlin, Vols. XLII, XLII, November 1, 1900, pp. 984-95. 


2ZAHN, Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Vol. XI (1900), pp. 361-70; SCHMIDT, Gott. 
gel. Anz., Vol. CLXII (1900), pp. 481-506. 
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and Gorkers. 


PROFESSOR GASTON MASPERO i8 now actively at work on excava- 
tions in Egypt under the auspices of the French government. 

THE archzological world has recently lost one of its most enthusi- 
astic workers in the death of M. E. D. Sarzec, whose discoveries at Tello 
since 1878 have been of such marked value. 

Mr. J. B. STEVENSON, the translator of Dillmann’s Genesis, has 
received an appointment as instructor in the Hebrew and the Old Tes- 
tament department at the Theological College at Bala, Wales. 

PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE has recently delivered two valuable 
lectures at the University College, London, on his latest discoveries in 
Egypt. They were illustrated by stereopticon pictures of the various 
objects secured in the finds. 

Tue Protestant theological faculty of the University of Paris has 
recently suffered a loss of two of its members. Last year Professor 
Samuel Berger, whose work on the Vulgate is especially valuable, 
passed away, and in April of this year the dean of the faculty, Profes- 
sor Auguste Sabatier, laid down his work. Brief sketches of the lives of 
these two men, with portraits of them, may be seen in an article in the 
BiBLicaL WoRLD of January, 1899. 

Two AMERICAN scholars have received eminent recognition in 
Great Britain recently. Professor Charles A. Briggs and Professor 
Francis Brown, both of the Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
were honored with the degree of doctor of divinity from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow on June 13, and with that of doctor of letters from the 
University of Oxford on June 20 last, in recognition of their con- 
tributions to biblical and philological learning. 

AT the ninth jubilee of the University of Glasgow, which was held 
June 12-15, a number of notable scholars were given honorary degrees. 
The degree of doctor of divinity was conferred upon Professor T. K. 
Abbott, of Dublin ; Professor T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford ; Professor S. R. 
Driver, of Oxford; Professor A. B. Davidson, of Edinburgh; Profes- 
sor H. B. Swete, of Cambridge; and Professor Caspar René Gregory, 
of Leipzig. The degree of doctor of laws was conferred on Principal 
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G. C. M. Douglas, of the Free Church College, Glasgow; Professor 
Edouard Naville, the Egyptian excavator ; and Professor Carl Bezold, 
the Assyriological scholar of the University of Heidelberg. 

WE have received a copy of a small volume entitled Junior Bible 
Lessons, containing Lessons 1-26 upon the “ Patriarchs.”” The author 
is Rev. William J. Mutch, Ph.D., of New Haven, Conn., who has pre- 
viously published several important helps to Bible teaching in the 
Sunday school. The work is a successful effort to treat the narratives 
of Genesis in a way which will be helpful and not confusing to the 
children. It aims to treat the Bible material in accordance with the 
best principles of education, and with a view to character-building. 
To the increasing number of those who are interested in improved 
lesson material this book can be heartily commended, and we would 
bespeak for it a trial in many schools in order that its good qualities 
may be put to the test. 

Rev. Louis H. Jorpan, B.D., reports from Berlin that the long- 
delayed reconstruction and enlargement of the university buildings is 
now about to begin. As a first step, necessitated by the still increas- 
ing number of students, a large auditorium is to be constructed forth- 
with in the rear of the present main buildings. This is intended to 
furnish only temporary accommodation ; but that accommodation is 
now absolutely required, and must be provided in time to be of service 
during the approaching winter semester. It is felt, however, that the 
university is no longer worthily housed, and that in this particular 
Leipzig has been allowed to steal a march upon Berlin. Various sites 
are talked of, but in the meantime nothing definite can be learned 
from any authoritative source. The emperor is known to have a grand 
project under consideration, but those who are his advisers are com- 
pelled to keep the substance of their conferences a profound secret. 
It is beginning to be asked whether the new scheme will embrace a 

_ university church — the lack of which, especially in the capital of the 
empire, has often aroused comment. 


Tue readers of the BisLicaL WorRLD will doubtless be interested to 
learn that the University of Chicago announces that during the winter 
quarter of 1902 (January to March) a class of theological students 
will be formed for study in Palestine. This class will be limited to 
twenty persons, and will be under the direction of Professor Shailer 
Mathews, junior dean of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. It will sail from New York about the middle of December, 
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1g01, and, returning, arrive in New York during the early part of 
April, 1902. At least seven weeks will be spent in Palestine. During 
this time courses will be conducted by Professor Mathews in the “ His- 
torical Geography of Palestine” and the “Life of Jesus.” Especial 
attention will be given to original work on the part of the students in 
the illustrative interpretation of the Bible. Every possible opportunity 
will be afforded ‘for seeing the historical sites of Palestine on both 
sides of the Jordan. 

The class will visit en route Cairo, Smyrna, and Ephesus, Athens, 
Rome, and Naples. During four weeks the class will make Jerusalem 
its headquarters, making several excursions weekly to points of interest. 
Two weeks will be devoted to a camping trip in Samaria, Galilee, and 
the Decapolis. Damascus and Baalbek will be visited from Beyrout. 

Members of this class will register as students in the University of 
Chicago, and will be given university credit for work done by them, as 
if in residence at the university. In preparation for the work of the 
class each member will be furnished with a printed syllabus, giving an 
outline of the courses of lectures to be given, the topics for the work 
of the students, and a select bibliography upon the cities and countries 
to be visited. The expenses for the entire trip of approximately four 
months will be $700. This charge covers a first-class passage on the 


North German Lloyd and other steamers, first and second-class on 
railway, as well as all other traveling expenses, from New York to New 
York, except fees for personal services. The University will return 
to the members of the class any balance that may remain after payment 
of these expenses. 
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Book Rediews. 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old'Testament. By 
GrorGeE Apam Situ, D.D., LL.D. New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong & Co., 1901. Pp. xii+325. $1.50. 

The theme of these eight lectures, delivered on the Lyman Beecher 
foundation at Yale University in 1899, is one which will attract 
many a student of the Bible and many a Christian preacher. And 
for the treatment of just this theme we can think of no one more 
admirably qualified than the accomplished professor of Old Testament 
language and literature at Glasgow, who in recent years has thrilled 
so many students with his sane, eloquent, and religiously impres- 
sive expositions of the book of Isaiah and the book of the Twelve 
Prophets. 

“The objects of these lectures are, in the main, three: a statement 
of the Christian right of criticism ; an account of the modern critical 
movement so far as the Old Testament is concerned ; and an apprecia- 
tion of its effects upon the Old Testament as history and as the record 
of a divine revelation.” 

The liberty and duty of Old Testament criticism the author infers 
from a study of the New Testament. While we are led specially to hal- 
low the Old Testament as the Bible of Jesus, we are reminded that 
Jesus was its first critic, and while the apostles attributed to the Old 
Testament an exceedingly high and binding authority, the very 
methods which they follow in quoting from it render criticism neces- 
sary. 

After establishing the right of criticism, the author gives a very 
clear and succinct lecture on the character and course of criticism, 
especially defending it against the charge that it rests on literary data 
only, regardless of archeology, and emphasizing the truth that, while 
paying attention to literary considerations, criticism is primarily based 
on certain inevitable historical facts. 

What, now, is left if we accept even the results claimed by the more 
advanced critics? We still have the biographies of the men of Israel 
from Samuel onward ; for criticism, accepting these in the main, helps 
rather than hinders by the corrections occasionally made. We have 
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also in the early history prepared by the prophetic historians abun- 
dant ethical teaching of paramount value and of permanent authority. 
Now are we obliged to give up our belief in divine revelation—in a 
revelation of the character and will of God? For how came the reli- 
gious ideas of the Jews to differ so much, not only from those enter- 
tained by the Aryan Greeks and Romans, but from those cherished 
by other Semitic tribes, if it were not true that the Mind which their 
minds and the Heart which their hearts sought behind the phenomena: 
of nature and history was no less urgent and forward than their own in 
the desire and effort to meet ? (p. 143). 

Criticism leads us to change the methods of Old Testament study: 
It leads us to look for the spirit of Christ, rather than for literal pre- 
dictions of Christ, and helps us, while looking for traces of this spirit, 
to note the evidence, not only of the stern righteousness, but also of 
the gentle grace of Yahweh. 

In the chapter on the teaching of the prophets one might almost 
wish that the author had given less space to the historic review of the 
manner in which the Old Testament has been treated (interesting and 
valuable as this summary is), and given more space to the homiletic 
value of the prophets’ teaching to the preacher of today. In a series 
of lectures on preaching, in a book on homiletics, we are led to desire 
this, and our desire is only intensified as we note the comprehensive 
analysis, the eloquent suggestions, and the brilliant illustrations which: 
the author gives in the all too brief space which.he allots to. this 
topic. 

The book closes with a lecture on the wisdom literature, in which. 
there is a suggestive and eloquent treatment of the drama of Job, and: 
valuable suggestions are given as to the use of the book of Proverbs 
in preaching. , 

This book cannot but be welcome to many Bible students of our 
day. Its clear exposition, its luminous and illuminating sentences, its 
lofty eloquence, its high ethical teaching, and its profoundly religious 
spirit, will come with reassuring influence to many who fear that criti- 
cism has destroyed the religious value of the Old Testament, and will 
bring fresh inspiration to many a preacher to stir the hearts of the. 
men of his own day, as did the prophets of Israel, by applying to the 
problems of his own time the ethical principles which are the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. 


Tuomas D. ANDERSON. 
Duxkrury, Mass. 
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The Historical New Testament: Being the Literature of the New 
Testament Arranged in the Order of its Literary Growth 
and according to the Dates of the Documents. A New 
Translation, edited with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, 
Critical Notes, and an Appendix. By James Morratrt, B.D. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 726. $4.50. 

A very ambitious and pretentious book this, spreading itself over 
nearly the whole New Testament field. The author states in the preface 

(p. xiii) that his design is to “arrange that selection of early Christian 

literature which is known as the ‘New Testament’ in the order of its 

literary growth, and at the same time to indicate the chief grounds 
upon which such an order may be determined or disputed.” He says 
that, as far as he is aware, this scheme is “quite unique.” He is then 
ignorant of the fact that this has been one of the chief problems of 

New Testament study for seventy-five years, and that there is a vast 

library of books which discuss this very subject. Every work on New 

Testament introduction attempts to recover the facts as to the origin 

and relations of the New Testament books. The only unique thing 

about Mr. Moffatt’s work is the order of the New Testament books 
which he decides upon ; for that he is entitled to the credit. It is as 
follows : 1 and 2 Thess., Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom., Col., Philem., Eph., 

Phil., 1 Pet., Mark, Matt., Heb., Luke, Acts, Apoc.; then he crosses 

the line into the second century, and gives: John, 1, 2, and 3 John, 2 

Tim., Tit., 1 Tim., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet. Mr. Moffatt’s opinion on the 

true historical order of the rise of the New Testament books has a 

certain interest, proportionate to the amount of study he has given the 

subject. But everyone knows that the data are not at hand for ascer- 
taining the true historical order, and that the only agreement reached 
by scholars is that the Pauline epistles preceded in time the present 
canonical gospels. It is of no particular use to publish the New Tes- 
tament books in a conjectural order which would not in detail be 
accepted by anyone else, and on the general principle of which there is 
a radical dispute among scholars. It will hinder rather than help the 
historical study of the New Testament to put forth an individual theory 
of the literature as though it represented a consensus of scholarly 
opinion. We should not disturb the common order of the New Testa- 
ment books (based in general upon the succession of events in Christian 
history, and upon the practical importance of the books) until greater 
agreement can be reached as to the “historical” order of them. Those 
who are far enough along in the study of the New Testament to deal 
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with the problem of the rise, environment, and relations of the New 
Testament books are beyond the need of having the books actually 
printed in the various conjectural orders. 

The author furnishes an independent English translation of the 
New Testament. He says he intended to use the Revised Version of 
1881, but, as that was not permitted him, he had to make one of his 
own. The translation has some good qualities, as all attempts to 
modernize the English Version have; but neither this nor any other 
modernization thus far appeals to one as more useful than the Revised 
Version. Mr. Moffatt’s translation is marred by many infelicities, not 
a little poor English, and some misinterpretations. What is the use of 
substituting, throughout the New Testament, the “reign of God” for 
the “kingdom of God,” and “community” for “church” ? 

In addition to the main matter of the book, the author generously 
contributes a large amount of other material also. There is a long 
section of 75 pages for which he found no English word suitable, and 
so adopted the Latin title “‘ Prolegomena” which the Germans have 
naturalized ; in this section he discusses the historical trustworthiness 
of the gospels, concluding that they contain a large subjective element 
from the apostolic age. Again, he sets out on separate pages, or in 
conspicuous positions, a large number of quotations from many 
scholars on various subjects; these have the appearance of “ padding,” 
but they increase the value of his book ; he should have furnished the 
source of each quotation. Then in an “Appendix” (103 pages) he 
gives a collection of miscellaneous notes bearing generally upon 
problems of interpolation and compilation which did not fit into the 
main portion of the book, and belong properly to a commentary. 

That Mr. Moffatt has diligently scanned a large amount of recent 
literature in the field of New Testament study is evident from the 
quotations and citations which he makes. This emptying of his note- 
books upon his pages has swelled the volume to a great size and has 
produced an air of learning in the work. But one need not look far 
to see that he has not digested the material of his study; that he has 
not gone deeply and soberly into the problems of the New Testament 
at all. He rides jauntily over the field, swinging his lance this way 
and that, nodding patronizingly to scholars whose opinions please him, 
thrusting viciously at others, and toppling from their horses not a 
few of those who have bedecked the field of New Testament scholar- 
ship before him. The audacity with which, after his comparatively few 
years of study, he assumes to trample under foot the opinions and to 
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impugn the motives of the ripest and most eminent scholars, shows 
that he has yet to learn what true scholarship demands in the way of 
humility, reverence, sobriety, labor, and prolonged thought. 

The chief value of Mr. Moffatt’s book lies in the extensive survey 
which it gives of advanced criticism in the problems of New Testament 
introduction. It is not adapted to the needs of laymen or ministers, 
and can perform only a limited service to special students of the Bible. 


Handbook to the Pentateuch, The Creation to the Deliverance 
from Egypt. Genesis I to Exodus XII, with Slight Omissions. 
By H. C. Barrersury. London: Rivingtons, 1901. Pp. 
xii + 293. 2s. 6d. 

This is the first volume of Rivington’s series of “‘ Handbooks to the 
Bible and Prayer Book.” This volume contains a brief introduction to 
the Pentateuch (4 pages), the text of Gen., chap. 1, to Exod., chap. 12, 
according to the Authorized Version, exegetical notes, lesson outlines, 
and suggestions to teachers. It is intended primarily for teachers of 
elementary Bible classes. There is great need for good works adapted 
to this grade of instruction, but the present volume is not one that 
can be heartily recommended. The author’s point of view is indi- 
cated in such statements as: “Types of Christ and his work are to be 
found in almost every page; he is the Alpha and Omega of Genesis, 
the beginning and the end” (p. xi); and, “It contains in germ all 
theology; there is no Christian doctrine which is not to be found in 
it” (p. xii). The Pentateuch is regarded as the work of Moses, who 
made use of documents contemporaneous with the events they recorded 
in his narrative of the earlier history. The exegetical material of this 
work is derived in large part from such sources as the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary and the commentaries of Bishop Wordsworth and Bishop Elli- 
cott. The author has made no use of the results of modern scholarship, 
save for an occasional reference to the works of Professor Sayce. The 
pedagogical suggestions are largely of the old hortatory sort, and con- 
tribute little toward the work of instruction in the facts of the stories 
of Genesis or in the teachings'so effectively set forth in these stories. 
Moreover, it seems as though the large amount of space taken up by 
the Authorized Version of the text might have been more profitably 


utilized. 
Joun M. P. Smirtu. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Trend of the Centuries; or, The Historical Unfolding of 
the Divine Purpose. By the Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1901. Pp. 417. 

The present volume is a discussion of Providence in history, from 
the time of Jeremiah to the nineteenth century. Of the twenty chap- 
ters each is of the nature of a brief historical study. The volume can 
hardly claim to add any special item of information to our general 
historical knowledge, and it seems to have been based upon the ordi- 
nary works of history. At the same time it is possessed of a unity of 
treatment, which gives it something of an apologetic value. It is 
practically a collection of addresses of a successful pastor. This fact 
will perhaps account for the titles, “The Whirling Wheels of Divine 
Providence” and ‘‘The Gulf Stream of Messianic Prophecy.” 

S. M. 

The Fact of Christ. A Series of Lectures. By P. CarNneGiE 
Simpson, M.A. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., Igol. 
Pp. 208. 

This little book is well adapted to serve as a popular apologetic 
for evangelical Christianity. The author is less interested in Jesus as 
a historical phenomenon than in his life and significance, and it is 
upon them that, something after the fashion of Dr. Dale, he builds his 
argument. To be a Christian, he justly holds, is not to champion a 
philosophical system, but to reproduce the life of Jesus in one’s self. 
Christ, he argues, is present in spiritual life and experience, and so 
becomes a real revelation of God and his love. To live in accordance 
with this revelation made through the historical and spiritual Christ is 
to be a Christian. This involves a response to the spiritual impres- 
sions made by the indwelling Christ, and consequently persistent 
struggle with sin. The volume, like all of its class, does not make 
plain the real relationship of the historical Jesus to the Christ of 
experience, yet at the same time this difficulty would not be likely to 
occur to the man who has the ordinary difficulties with religion. The 
book is to be most heartily commended for its emphasis upon the 
simplicity of Christianity, and its emphasis upon life rather than upon 
orthodoxy as a test of true Christianity. S. M. 
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BOOKS. 


NICKCHEN, W. Die biblische Geschichte Alten und Neuen Testaments, in 
ausgefiihrten Katechesen fiir die Oberstufe bearbeitet. 1. Altes Testa- 
ment. Breslau: Diilfer, 1901. Pp. 238. M. 3. 

NIEBUHR, C. Tell el-Amarna Period. Relations of Egypt and Western 
Asia in the Fifteenth Century B.C. London: Nutt, 1901. Pp. 64. 
Is. 6d. 


FULLIQUET, G. Les expériences religieuses d’Israel. Paris: Fischbacher, 


Igol. Pp. 259. 
ARTICLES. 
GuNKEL, H. The Legends of Genesis. Monist, August, 1901, pp. 550-60. 
Terry, M.S. The Song of the Well (Numb. 21 : 16-20). Bibliotheca Sacra, 
July, 1901, pp. 407-18. 

A tentative hypothesis of the true scriptural significance of such Hebrew traditions 
and songs is as follows: (1) According to the first impression one receives on read- 
ing the different records concerning the smitten rock as so many accurate historical 
statements, there were at least three distinct instances of miraculous water supply 
during the forty years’ wanderings—one in Horeb, one at Kadesh, and one at Beer 
on the east of the Jordan somewhere north of the river Arnon. (2) Critical analysis 
finds these records composite and divergent, and resolves them into different versions 
of one and the same memorable event in the history of Israel. (3) This event, what- 
ever its real nature and particulars as actual fact, became a favorite theme of the 
poets in Israel, and was thus magnified and embellished in the national songs. (4) 
Its intimate and very natural association with the miraculous supply of food called 
manna, which is said to have been continuous from the beginning to the end of the 
desert journey, led annalists and poets to connect the memorable supply of water also 
with the beginning, middle, and end of the sojourn in the wilderness. (5) The real 
significance and truth of this unfailing supply of food and drink are suggested in the 
later story of the rock that followed the people in all their journeys, going about the 
whole camp, and supplying everyone in his own tent. This was construed by 
Paul as a figurative and typical method (rumixds, 1 Cor. 11:11) of portraying the 
living presence of God with the Hebrew fathers in all the journeys of the exodus. 
He was truly, as the poets sang, “the Stone of Israel,” “the Rock of his salvation,” 
the Rock whose ways are all judgment (Gen. 49:24; Deut. 32:4, 15, 18; Ps. 18:2, 
31, 46, etc.). Most naturally, therefore, might Paul identify this living spiritual rock 
with Christ, the Rock of Ages. (6) From all this we may learn that the real value of 
this class of holy Scriptures “for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness,” consists not, as we have been so much wont to assume, in the 
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letter of its narrative, and not in thus attempting to shoulder a burden which neither 
we nor our fathers have been able to bear, nor in a persistent life-and-death struggle to 
maintain the historicity of ancient traditions against the critical methods and widely 
accepted results of modern research. Shall we not rather imitate the method of Jesus 
in his interpretation of the manna as “the true bread out of heaven which giveth life 
unto the world” (John 6: 32-51); and note how he “read in the book of Moses, in 
the Bush,” a lesson which the superficial Sadducee had never learned — namely, that 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living? Let us also follow Paul, who saw 
in the story of the smitten rock the doctrine of the ever-living Christ. Following this 
method, we find the sacred Scriptures an inexhaustible fountain of religious teaching, 
containing manifold revelations and illustrations of the goodness and severity of 
God. Incidentally they connect with many facts of human history, and are true to 
the human experiences of all times and peoples; but their chief purpose is not to 
acquaint us with details of history, but rather to inculcate and enhance the reality of 
spiritual food — the bread and water of eternal life. 


HOONACKER, A. VAN. Ezekiel’s Priests and Levites. LExfository Times, 
August, I90I, pp. 494-8. 

Jastrow, M., Jr. The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation. 
Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1901, pp. 620-54. 

KERSWILL, W. D. The Mercy of God According to Moses. Bible Student, 
August, 1901, pp. 87-94. 

A suggestive paper discussing the more humanitarian and even evangelistic 
elements of the Pentateuch. 

M’Ovat, J. E. Divine Revelation in the Light of Old Testament Criticism. 
Expository Times, August, 1901, pp. 487-94. 

The result of Old Testament criticism is simply this : that, while the fact of divine 
revelation, and with it the unique character and supreme spiritual authority of the 
Bible, remains untouched, our views of the method and functions of revelation are 
undergoing a change of great significance. The task of the apologist is now not so 
much to prove that there are no imperfections in Scripture, as that, in spite of all, it is 
still our supreme and unerring authority in all things pertaining to our highest life. 
And this is the greatest gain of all from the critical study of the Bible: it drives 
us back more than ever to the spiritual basis of faith as its ultimate security and 
vindication. 

Could the matter be put better? 

SCHIEFER, F. W. Das Problem der Siinde im 4. Ezrabuch. Zettschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, July, 1901, pp. 321-4. 

TYLER, THOMAS. The Origin of the Tetragrammaton. Jewish Quarterly 
Review, July, 1901, pp. 581-93. 

MILLS, L, H. Communication on Some Aspects of the Edicts of the Persian 
Emperors in the Old Testament. Critical Review, July, 1901, pp. 
344-52. 

Full justification is shown in this article for the passages in 2 Chron. 36:22, 23 
and Ezra 1: 1-3 which attribute to Cyrus, king of Persia, the purpose of having the 
temple at Jerusalem rebuilt after the return from the exile. This action on Cyrus’ 
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part was not an isolated one, but rather a feature of his permanent policy. It was- 

one of the first and most necessary occupations of a Persian emperor after victories. 

Beyond question there existed what was practically a ministry of “public worship,” 

and a part of its constant duty was to restore the edifices and to see to similar needs 

of distant loyal subjects. Cyrus attended to the reconstruction of cities and temples as 

a first point of humanity after the desolation of defeat. And the order for the work 

was regularly “personal” in form, issued in the king’s individual name. Even ‘if 

there had been no such passages as those here referred to, we should know from the 
inscriptions alone that Persian gold, if not Persian workmen, had helped on the labor 
when the house of Yahweh was built again at Jerusalem after the return from Babylon. 

CONDAMIN, ALBERT. Les chants lyriques des Prophétes. Strophes et 
cheeurs. Revue bibligue, July, 1901, pp. 352-76. 

KASTEREN, J. P. vAN. L’Ancien Testament d’Origéne. Revue dbibligue, 
July, I901, pp. 413-23. 

LAGRANGE, M. J. Les prétres babyloniens, d’aprés une publication récente. 

Revue biblique, July, 1901, pp. 392-413. 
An important review of Dr. Heinrich Zimmern’s new work, Bettraige zur Kenntnis 

der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901). 
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Untersuchung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. 368. M. 7.80. 

Tuupicum, F. Die wahren Lehren Jesu. Leipzig: M. Sangewald, Igor. 
Pp. 208. M. 4. 

Brun,A. L’évangile araméen de l’apétre Matthieu. Thése. Montauban: 
Granié. Pp. 156. 

GouLp, F. J. Religion of the First Christians. London: Watts & Co.,1go1. 

Pp. 144. 2s. 6d. 

FiesiGc, P. Der Menschensohn. Jesu Selbstbezeichnung, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des aramdischen Sprachgebrauches fiir ‘‘ Mensch” 
untersucht. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp.127. M. 3. 

MacINTOSH, WILLIAM. Rabbi Jesus. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
Sons, Ig01. Pp. xii+274. 

ARTICLES. 

BoscawEN, W. St. C. The Egyptian Element in the Apocalypse. Bady- 
lonian and Oriental Record, June, 1901, pp. 49-59. 

DENNEY, JAMES. The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. V: Faith 
and the Righteousness of God. LZxfositor, August, 1901, pp. 81-95. 

DRUMMOND, JAMES. The Use and Meaning of the Phrase ‘The Son of 
Man’ inthe Synoptic Gospels. Part II. Journal of Theological Studies, 
July, 1901, pp. 539-71. 

After an exceedingly candid and learned presentation of the arguments favoring 
the view that Jesus never used the term “Son of man” as a self-designation, but that 
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its use in the gospels as such is due to a mistranslation or misunderstanding of the 
Aramaic dar mash by the early church, Principal Drummond rejects it. His chief 
grounds are: (1) The fact that the word occurs in all four of the gospels shows that 
the tradition of its use by Jesus was firmly established. (2) The church was more likely 
to omit than to insert the phrase. It would have preferred to invent some higher title. 
(3) The evangelists never refer to Jesus as the Son of man, a fact unlikely if it had 
been in common use either in the Jewish or Christian circles. As his own view he 
suggests that Jesus may have used the term somewhat flexibly; thus as referring to 
(a) all the saints of the most high; (4) to himself as the type of such a class ; (c) as the 
divinely appointed conqueror of the world’s brute forces. 

A brief abstract fails to do justice to the candor, ripe scholarship, recognition of 
other men’s work, and utter absence of special pleading of this article (with its prede- 
cessor) of Principal Drummond. It is a model of method and spirit, while its results 
will command general respect, if not acceptance. 

HeEapitam, A. C. The Abbé Loisy and Biblical Criticism. [A review.] 
Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1901, pp. 622-5. 


‘HILGENFELD, A. Die vornicanische Litteratur des Christentums und ihre 
Bearbeitung zu Ende des Ig. Jahrhunderts. Zeztschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, July, 1901, pp. 369-80. 

Ho.sTen, C. Einleitung in die Korinthierbriefe. Zeztschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, July, 1901, pp. 324-69. 

KELMAN, JOHN. St. Paul the Greek. LExfository Times, August, 1901, pp. 

‘ 513-18. 

The results of Paul’s contact with Greek thought were (1) the change of the 
emphasis of religion from cursing to blessing, (2) liberty, (3) flesh, (4) the ideal man- 
hood and the indwelling Christ. 

It seems more probable that of these four points the first and second are imme- 
diately derivable from the Pauline messianism, the third from the rabbinic hamartology, 
and the fourth from the Jewish doctrine of the spirit of God. To trace them to Greek 
sources is a work of supererogation. 

KOHLER, K. Abba, Father: Title of Spiritual Leader and Saint. Jewish 
Quarterly Review, July, 1901, pp. 567-80. 

In Matt. 23:1-10 Jesus tells his disciples not to be called rabbi, father, or 
master. Abba was a title given to various prominent Jewish teachers who generally 
partook of the Chasid or Essene character, and who were popularly recognized as 
saints. Its origin lies in the fact that the paternal relation of the teacher to his 
pupils was paramount in the early days of scribism. 

LaIpLaw, A. S. Pauline Anthropology and Christian Doctrine. II: The 
Grounding of Sin. LZxfosttory Times, August, 1901, pp. 505-7. 

Sin is grounded, not by the transgression of Adam, but preéminently by the reve- 
lation of God’s mind in Christ. Nothing is gained by grounding the natural aliena- 
ticn of the human heart from God upon Adam’s fall. That is rather to deny its 
naturalness and make it appear artificial. It is simpler to take the fact as it stands 
as inevitable in view of man’s actual history upon the earth. 

This is a fair statement of the case from the point of view of a Christian evolu- 
tionist, but is it exegetically Pauline? 
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Lewis, A.S. What Have We Gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? VI: The 
Gospel of John, LZxfository Times, August, 1901, pp. 518-20. 

Perhaps as interesting as any of these additions is in John 18:12, where chiliarch 
is used instead of “chief captain,” and the fact that 18:24 follows immediately after 
18: 12—an exceedingly important matter in the harmonization of the synoptists with 
the fourth gospel. It is to be noticed also that this favors the theory of displace- 
ments already reached by criticism. Mrs. Lewis accounts for this displacement by 
some copyist’s error which was made in the manuscript which became the parent of our 
ordinary text. 


MASSIE, J. Did the Corinthian Church Advocate Universal Marriage? A 
Study in Interpretation. Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1901, 
Pp. 527-38. 

This paper is a review of a certain position taken by Professor Ramsay in the 
articles published in the Zxfositor under the title of the “Historical Commentary of 
the Epistle to the Corinthians.” Professor Ramsay’s view is that the letter sent by 
the Corinthians to Paul proposed universal marriage as a means for reforming society. 
The author of the present article combats this view on interpretative grounds, cham- 
pioning the old and more natural interpretation of the seventh chapter of the epistle. 


. His criticism of Professor Ramsay is candid, exhaustive, and, to our minds, con- 


clusive. 


PuRVES, GEORGE T. Paul’s Explanation of the Place of Abraham in Reve- 
lation. Bible Student, August, 1901, pp. 94-101. 

Paul presents the relation of Christianity to Abraham in four passages: In Gal. 
3:6-14 and the fourth chapter of Romans, Abraham represents the blessing obtained 
through faith, while the law represents the curse incurred by all except those who are 
perfectly obedient. In Gal. 3:15-29 Paul argues that the covenant of Abraham is 
permanent, the patriarch appearing as the representative of ail believers, the head of 
all the children of God. In Rom. 9: 6-9 he shows the divine sovereignty in choosing 
the descendants of Abraham. As a consequence of this view, Dr. Purves argues that, 
since the covenant with Abraham is still in force, it is “the ground upon which the 
Christian believer ought, like Abraham, to apply the seal or sign of the covenant to 
his children,” that is, baptism. The reason that this should be administered is that 
“it is under God’s covenant with Abraham that the grace which is in Christ Jesus has 
been conveyed to us.” 

This article is an interesting illustration of a precise exegesis, coupled with an 
utter absence of historical feeling. Granting that this method of treating the Bible 
is correct, it is difficult to avoid its conclusion. 

Se_wyn, E.C. St. Paul Identified with Antichrist by the Jews. Zxfositor, 
August, 1901, pp. 115-29. 

The advice given by James to Paul, to undertake the charges for the men under 
the vow, was rash and ill-judged. The Jews were everywhere expecting the coming 
of Antichrist. Especially was this true of Asiatic Jews. Such of them as were at 
Jerusalem for the feast would be almost certain to regard Paul with his record in Asia 
Minor as the hated and dreaded one. Under the influence of the book of Daniel 
(especially chaps. 8, 9, 11) they would even see in his four companions the four attend- 
ants upon Antichrist. Therefore their mad attack upon him in the temple and 
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subsequently. His very relations with the Romans would be understood as a fulfil- 
ment of Dan. 11:30 (LXX). 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 

ADENEY, W. F. A Century’s Progress in Religious Life and Thought. 
. London: James Clarke & Co., 1901. Pp. 229. 


Daman, G. H. Christianity and Judaism. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Pp. 64. 

GicoT, Francis E. Biblical Lectures. Baltimore: John Murphy Co. Pp. 
385. 

An able presentation of the Roman Catholic position as regards the Bible. For 
those who are inclined to elevate to authority the “obvious, plain, literal mean- 
ing” of the Scriptures we commend the lecture upon “The Bible and the Popular 
Mind.” 

Loisy, ALFRED. Etudes bibliques. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. Pp. 160. 

An exceedingly able discussion of critical methods by perhaps the most prominent 
critic in the Roman Catholic church in France. This sentence (p. 25) is worth quot- 
ing as giving his point of view: “Elle [the critical study of the Bible] a le grand 
avantage de nous montrer comment, aux époques toutes primitives, la vérité révélée 
s’est moulée dans les contours d’une pensée presque enfantine, et comment elle s’en 
est successivement émancipée; elle nous donne le sens historique du développement 
de la vérité religieuse au sein de l’humanité; par 1a elle nous instruit 4 concevoir et 
a présenter cette vérité sous la forme qui convient le mieux a l’esprit de nos contem- 
porains.” 

LENNOX, CUTHBERT. The Practical Life Work of Henry Drummond. 
New York: James Pott & Co., 1901. Pp. 239. $1. 

The author’s name is a pseudonym; he was personally associated with Professor 
Drummond in the Edinburgh Students’ Movement, and has had access to a consider- 
able amount of new biographical material, so that the book is a valuable addition toa 
growing Drummond literature. A good bibliography of Professor Drummond’s 
writings, and of writings about him, is attached to the work. 

KououtT, Pu. Flavius Josephus’ Jiidischer Krieg iibersetzt. Linz: Haslinger, 
1901. Pp. 816. M. Io, 

To this new German translation of the Jewish War, made from the most recent 
text, are added extensive notes upon archeological, historical, and topographical 
problems which are connected with the work. 

‘ARTICLES. 
FERRIES, G. Science and Faith. II: Difficulties Occasioned for Religious 
Faith by Science. LExfository Times, August, 1901, pp. 501-5. 
Linpsay, T. M. The Ancient Christian Church Recently Discovered in the 
Forum at Rome. Sidiia, August, 1901, pp. 152-9. 

This church was originally probably built for some pagan purposes and appropri- 
ated by the Christians. There have been at least four restorations, the last of which 
was in the middle of the eighth century. Probably the building became a Christian 
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church not earlier than the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth century. The 
original building, singularly enough, had been used for the worship of the emperor. 
It has before it an atrium built of different bricks, very likely added by the Christians. 
If so, it is a new evidence of the fact that the early Christian church reproduced in 
some way the general plan of a dwelling-house. 


‘BatirFou, P. L’Eglise naissante. Hermas et le probléme moral au second 
siécle. Revue bibligue, July, 1901, pp. 337-51. 


VINCENT, H. Une mosaique byzantine 4 Jérusalem. Une mosaique avec 
inscription & Beit Sourik. Hypogée antique a Jérusalem. Revue bibli- 
gue, July, 1901, pp. 436-52. 

INNIS, G.S. The Intellect —its Function in Religion. Methodist Review 
(New York), July-August, 1901, pp. 570-80. 

FAULKNER, J. A. The Pulpit and the Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. 
Methodist Review (New York), July-August, 1901, pp. 626-31. 


HACKSPILL, L. Etudes sur le milieu religieux et intellectual contemporain 
du Nouveau Testament. 2: Le Logos (verbe). Revue bibligue, July, 
1901, pp. 377-84. 

Cor, G. A. Methods of Studying Religion, Methodist Review (New York), 
July-August, pp. 532-47. 

The newer theological thought does not destroy authority in religion, but 
strengthens it by transferring it from the ever-disputable ground of mere intellect to 
the inexorable demands of the moral and spiritual nature. Herein it merely formu- 
lates, what has always been claimed by a large section of Christians, that religious 
experience is the ground of religious certitude. The dogmatic method seeks to con- 
trol the facts of religious experience by its theory of divine grace; the better method 
employs the facts of such experience as daza from which to infer a theory of divine 
grace. One proceeds from theory toward life, the other from life toward theory. To 
one, truth intellectually grasped is the independent and authoritative element; to 
the other the independent and authoritative factor is the commanding power of reli- 
gious ideals and experiences, particularly under the historic influence of Jesus. Bush- 
nell’s proof of the divinity of Christ from the perfection of his character is a good 
practical example. The theology which accepts this attitude goes a long way toward 
assimilating its method to that of other branches of research, and secures a new claim 
to be called the “science of divine things.” 


Scott, WILLARD. Some Difficulties of a Scholarly Ministry. Hartford 
Seminary Record, August, 1901, pp. 266-75. 
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